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THE TASK OF MODERN BIOGRAPHY 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


The writing of the old-fashioned biography was a relatively simple 
matter. The subject was a homogeneous unit, an individual. He had 
been born at a certain date, had gone through this or that experience, 
and on dying had left behind two invaluable things: a set of papers 
and letters and a well-modeled clay mask called a “character.” To 
sift the papers, to put the letters in order, carefully expunging words 
of questionable taste or opinions which were not “‘in character,” and 
to cast a bronze effigy from the clay mask—this was the main task 
of the biographer. In an excess of piety he would often gild the 
bronze head; but it was a rare biographer who, like Froude, ques- 
tioned its correctness or sought to present an image closer to life; 
and his contemporaries repudiated such skepticism with horror, 
even when, as was the case with Carlyle, they had reason to admit its 
truth. 

The task the modern biographer has chosen is so much more 
complex than that of his predecessor that one does not wonder that 
there are timid critics who are shocked by the dangers it presents, 
and who loudly proclaim that the whole duty of the biographer is to 
verify and set down “the facts.’’ What they mean by facts are such 
data as the old-fashioned biographer uncritically used. But this de- 
mand is a good deal like that of the simple-minded moralist who be- 
lieves that all the ethical dilemmas of life are neatly solved by obey- 
ing the injunction to be good. What is good? What are “‘facts’’? 
What relation do they bear to the life that they punctuate? By what 
principles are the facts themselves to be selected and ordered? The 
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hard-boiled exponent of “facts” offers no answer to these questions, 
because he is not acute enough even to ask them. 

Let us first dispose of the notion that the facts of a life, the record- 
ed sequence of events, are the sole business of the biographer. The 
facts of any life are the sum total of its experiences in living; they 
comprehend all that the subject has ever seen, felt, sensed, touched, 
heard, remembered, or otherwise encountered. Plainly, then, no 
one-to-one relation can exist between a life and even the most ex- 
haustive biography; indeed, no one has even been able to know his 
own life in this fashion. It would need another super-Boswell, serv- 
ing as a recorder from moment to moment, to set down this experi- 
ence; and at that, a good third of it, what transpired in sleep and 
dreams, would be pretty well lost to the observer. 

The nearest approach to this complete kind of biography has been, 
perhaps, the autobiographical notes of a Montaigne, a Samuel 
Butler, an Emerson; but even here it is the conscious, intellectual 
life that is chiefly portrayed. In our time an inspired eccentric, Mr. 
Joe Gould, has devoted his entire literary life to describing what he 
has seen, felt, or heard about—including all sorts of hearsay and 
rumor; but although such an encyclopedic document must have an 
interest for the historian by reason of its vastness and non-selectiv- 
ity, it remains, at its completest, its frankest, a purposive record of 
events. In introspection and reflection our experience is inevitably 
foreshortened. Did not Joyce take a whole volume to describe even 
a day in the lives of Stephen Daedalus and Bloom? Try as we will, 
we cannot grasp more than a fragment of the totality of our living, 
for to grasp the whole would be to live the whole over again, and that 
would require another lifetime. By force of circumstance, then, all 
biography is selective; it is based, not on all the facts, but on such 
facts as seem, from one standpoint or another, to be significant. 

But there is another difficulty that dogs biography. Like the book 
of evolution as Darwin once so graphically described it, most of the 
pages have been lost and what remains is barely decipherable. 
There is no necessary connection between the important elements of 
a life and the records of it that have been preserved in memory, in 
documents, in memorials, or in living testimony. The biographer 
must compose his life of what he has, just as the archaeologist must 
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restore his temple or his statue with such fragments as thieving time 
and careless men have left him; but fate often ironically leaves him a 
well-preserved leg and a dismembered torso, while the head, which 
would supply the main clue to the body, is missing. Hence, in addi- 
tion to the purposive selection exercised by the subject himself and 
by the biographer in making use of such materials as are left, there 
exists a purely external selection dominated by chance, which cuts 
across the evidence in an arbitrary fashion. To correct for such dis- 
tortions the biographer must be an anatomist of character: he must 
be able to restore the missing nose in plaster, even if he does not find 
the original marble. It will not be the authentic organ; but it will 
help cement the face together. To make such restorations the biog- 
rapher must be a historian as well as a student of the individual; he 
must know, at a given moment, in a given habitat, what would be 
the probable color and shape of a missing part. If he have no clues, 
the good biographer, when he leaves such a detail out, will at least 
call attention to its absence. 

There is, however, a favorable side to this lack of major data that 
so often confronts the biographer, and this is the fact that to a suffi- 
ciently perceptive eye no datum is altogether insignificant: in under- 
standing a civilization, a rubbish heap may disclose as many im- 
portant things as a palace, and the mere débris of an individual life 
may take one farther into the core of it than the most outstanding 
events. A chance letter written to a friend on the eve of a marriage 
may be a more significant clue to the marriage itself than all the 
testimony that contemporaries who observed the marriage will bring 
forward. This eye for the little, this fine sense for infinitesimally 
small quantities, this perception of the significance of the insignifi- 
cant, is one of the distinguishing marks of modern science, and the 
hormones in physiology, the vitamins in diet, have their equivalent 
in the writing of a modern biography. Perhaps the most expert user 
of such data in America is Mr. Thomas Beer: his Stephen Crane and 
his Mark Hanna both gain in psychological richness by reason of his 
uncanny perception of the value of stray bits of evidence that usually 
remain below the threshold of most biographers’ consciousness. If 
in part this method is derived from science, or rather has developed 
parallel to science, it has been reinforced and amplified by the work 
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of such a novelist as Mrs. Virginia Woolf. It implies a respect for 
events that do not stand high in the conventional scale of impor- 
tance. 

But in addition to the essentially fragmentary nature of the data 
of even the most completely documented lives, there is still another 
difficulty in writing a modern biography. We can no longer be con- 
tent with depicting the shell of outward events, with using merely 
those materials which were open to everyone’s inspection. There is 
a partly independent, partly autonomous, partly unconditioned in- 
ner life that must also be examined and revealed; and much of this 
inner life is as obscure to the subject himself as it is to the person 
who seeks to understand him. Long before Freud, an able English 
aesthetician named Dallas, in a book called The Gay Science, had 
called attention to the importance of what he called “the hidden 
soul,’’ and before him Emerson had said, Tell me what your dreams 
are and I will tell you what manner of man you are. But the notion 
that the hidden life of the unconscious, welling up in dreams, obscure 
impulses, secret promptings, was coeval with the more orderly forms 
of waking consciousness and partly conditioned them did not make 
its way very speedily into biography. Novelists like Meredith boldly 
dealt with such phenomena long before the biographer dared to han- 
dle them. 

And no wonder; it complicates the biographer’s task enormously. 
The old-fashioned individual, that creature of reason and sobriety 
and deliberation, was like the Newtonian universe; the ‘‘new”’ indi- 
vidual, on the other hand, is as difficult to conceive and to explain 
as is the modern universe of physics. For the sake of practical con- 
venience, the biographer, like the working engineer, is sorely tempt- 
ed to limit his investigation, so to say, to Euclidean space and New- 
tonian motion; but to do this he must ignore the fact that his sub- 
ject now, in certain relations, behaves like a moving particle, and in 
certain others like a wave—now he is a rational being, and now an 
explanation which should assume his continued rationality will 
throw the entire picture into the most twisted kind of confusion. 
The new subject of biography has both surface and depth. The biog- 
rapher who is not aware of this unconscious element, who does not 
seek to penetrate it, or, worst of all, who deliberately ignores all the 
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special data that it heaps up, is guilty of ignorance or childish cow- 
ardice; and when he exhibits this cowardice under the cloak of stick- 
ing closely to objective facts alone, he is adding error to his original 
weakness, for a dream or a fantasy is as much an objective fact as a 
bag of gold or a blow on the head. 

The courage to resort to this inner world, and to that remoter 
part of it, the unconscious, in order to interpret the objective facts 
of a career was displayed in American biography by Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks in The Ordeal of Mark Twain. Mr. Brooks sought in the 
inhibitions, the constraints, and the terrors of Mark Twain’s boy- 
hood for a key to his later mediocrity and frustration, despite the 
eminent talents he obviously possessed. Mr. Brooks’s analysis of 
Mark Twain’s inner development has been challenged by Mr. 
Bernard de Voto, who professes to find the whole clue to Mark 
Twain’s life in the frontier environment in which Mark Twain spent 
his early days: but unfortunately such a broad environmental ex- 
planation does not account for the fact that the same forces which 
produced the amiable Mark Twain also produced the diametrically 
opposite and no less typical character of Ambrose Bierce. And the 
point is that even if in detail Mr. Brooks’s psychological analysis of 
Mark Twain is subject to correction, the effort itself was fruitful. 
It is better to make mistakes in interpreting the inner life than to 
make the infinitely greater mistake of ignoring its existence and its 
import. 

If the overt and conscious life were the simple expression of the 
hidden and unconscious impulses, one might, without forfeiting any- 
thing except the primitive richness of experience, accept a careful ex- 
position of the first as a sufficient symbol of the second. But unfor- 
tunately the conscious and the unconscious are only fitfully in har- 
mony; frequently they are in conflict and elements that are unre- 
solved in action and expression are thrown back into the unconscious 
and assume disguises there, or, in the reverse direction, they escape 
from the dark into the light, like a prisoner from jail, by being con- 
cealed under the petticoats of an apparently naive impulse. One 
cannot help seeing the excessive purity of Dickens’ heroes and vil- 
lains as a relief from the intolerable complexity of his own moral 
dilemmas, caught as he was, in his relations with his wife’s sister, 
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between his own impulses and actions and the strict Victorian code 
upon whose observance he had built up his vast reputation as a 
writer of “Household Words.” Life, as he knew it, had no such 
whites, no such blacks; and his novels were emotionally adolescent 
because he could not, in print, face the man that he was or disclose 
the realities of life as he knew it. Because of the importance of the 
hidden life in interpreting the fulness of any character, there is a 
natural tendency, upon the part of those who espouse this method, 
to use men of letters for their subjects; for, unlike the statesman or 
industrialist, limited by external affairs he dominates, the writer 
projects his subjective life in letters, poems, novels, plays, and how- 
ever great or elaborate the disguise, the essential materials are there. 

One of the earliest, as well as one of the most daring, of all such 
attempts to read from the objectified fantasy, the play, or the poem 
back into the life that produced it was Mr. Frank Harris’ study The 
Man Shakespeare. This biography exhibited at the same time the 
dangers of the method, for it can be used with impunity only when 
the biographer’s guesses and interpretations can be backed with a 
body of independent data, not derived from the works of art, which 
can serve as a means of checking up these excursions into subjective 
events. The complexities are baffling; the dangers are inescapable. 
But it is merely a prejudice of thought to believe that clearness, 
accuracy, and certainty have any necessary connection with truth 
and reality. While the biographer must aim at all these things, 
he must likewise acknowledge data which introduce an obscurity, 
a confusion, a certain number of unresolved contradictions, into his 
final portrait; and a biography which loses internal unity by reason 
of these unassimilable facts may be in closer accord with the 
actualities of life than a tidy narrative cut in one piece. 

There has been still another outcome, for biography, of this desire 
to build up a three-dimensional character, in which the hidden mo- 
tives and the devious passages of the inner life will be dealt with as 
zealously as the more obvious events. The removal of the moral 
mask has become one of the main tasks of the school whose most dis- 
tinguished exponent was the late Lytton Strachey. In this biography 
the point lies in the contrast which is deliberately created with the 
old-fashioned biography. Strachey took a “‘noble”’ life like Florence 
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Nightingale’s, an “adventurous” life like Chinese Gordon’s, and 
sought to show the essential nature of the naive impulses that often 
lay sealed in the apparently consistent and harmonious envelope of 
the public character. 

In Strachey’s original essays in biography there was obviously a 
certain Schadenfreude in poking open the stuffed reputations of the 
Victorian deities and in applying the tiny candle of rational analysis 
to their waxen nobilities. But Strachey was too good a biographer 
to lose sight of the realities of the life itself, and in the case of Queen 
Victoria it is notorious that he came to scoff and remained to pray, 
or, at all events, to sympathize and to understand. Strachey’s many 
imitators, unfortunately, saw in his ironic method of examination 
only an instrument for increasing their own self-esteem and that of 
their generation. Seeking to deflate—their word was ‘“debunk’’— 
the extravagant reputations of the past, they often completely ne- 
glected the realities upon which they were founded. Besides, they 
lost an important clue. The mask itself is as important an aspect of 
a life as the more devious tendencies it conceals. To tear off the 
mask and to throw it away was a little like tearing off the face of a 
clock on the hypothesis that if one wanted to tell time correctly one 
must get nearer to the works; it abandoned the very part of the in- 
strument that recorded the action of the works. 

And again, the a priori notion that all noble attitudes were false, 
the notion that anger was unreal if one could explain it physiological- 
ly by the release of adrenalin, or that love was imaginary if it were 
also related to the functions of the hormones and the glandular 
system, prevented the lower type of biographer from understanding 
the integration of a character or the development of a harmonious 
life out of the original welter of animal impulses, instinctive desires, 
projected wishes, and purposeful abnegations and controls. So that, 
paradoxically, the attempt to strip off the moral mask usually led, 
not to a clear reading of the character, but to the building-up of a 
sort of negative moral mask, as artificial and arbitrary as the one 
that it replaced—or rather more so, because the original mask was 
a work of art produced by the subject himself and it bore his own 
veritable imprint. This misconception of the task of the modern 
biographer is so common today that one recent biography was char- 
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acterized by a professor of literature as an “old-fashioned hero-wor- 
shiping biography”’ merely because the author, though he had re- 
vealed unsparingly all his subject’s weaknesses, had nevertheless pre- 
served a sentiment of respect for his character and his achievement! 

The biographer’s task, plainly, is neither to praise nor to blame, 
neither to glorify nor to deflate. His business is to approach as close- 
ly as possible the life he is describing, to take advantage of the 
psychological distance that time and a different frame of values give 
him, and thus to make explicable the inner and outer events that 
formed the character, shaped the destiny, and made the life signifi- 
cant either to his own contemporaries or to us or to that timeless 
society which includes past, present, and future generations. The 
ultimate result is necessarily selective, as even the purest mirror or 
the most faithful photograph is selective —if only because the size of 
the picture and the distance from the image places a direct physical 
limitation upon what can be shown. But if the biographer has 
worked well, the biography will be a concentrated symbol of the 
subject’s life; and even forgotten or concealed events will be implied 
in those that are presented. 

There is one final thread that enters into the modern biography, 
and this is the society and the landscape in which the subject moved; 
for, like all forms of life, he was in part a creature of his environment, 
and characteristics which might seem specific and distinctive if taken 
alone become generic and communal if considered in relation to a 
particular place or tradition. The relation of the personality to the 
social milieu is perhaps one of the most delicate tasks set before the 
modern biographer; for while the temptation to explain specific 
traits or events by references to large general influences is as often 
as not a disguise for laziness or psychological incompetence, yet even 
the most solitary character, a Leopardi shut up in a castle, a 
Hawthorne confined to a Salem house which he leaves only at night, 
takes in, almost out of the atmosphere, traits, attitudes, interests, and 
beliefs which mark him as a product of his society and his age—and 
of no other. One of the soundest and most effective reconstructions 
of a geographical and social environment was that in Carl Sand- 
burg’s description of the Prairie Years of Lincoln: he not merely ex- 
plained Lincoln but gave the quick, immediate taste of his life. 
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To create a real character and to portray him against a mere con- 
ventional background of painted canvas and makeshift stage props 
borrowed from a local costumer is to falsify every word and gesture 
of the character himself; for what is living but the interaction of an 
organism with its environment? To neglect the environment is just 
as bad an error as to forget the organism in which its forces are 
momentarily concentrated. But the term “environment” must be 
taken in its widest sense. It means not only the soil itself, but the 
people living on it; not merely teachers, family, friends, but the eco- 
nomic class, with its special array of traditions, hopes, and preju- 
dices; not merely the physical scene, but the social heritage of ideas, 
and that more diffused subjective environment which I have else- 
where called the ‘‘idolum.” So that, finally, the ontogeny of the 
individual’s becoming crosses the phylogeny of his species; and the 
good biographer, who wishes to seize and penetrate a particular life 
must also be a historian conscious of the entire fabric in which this 
life, no matter how great, how original, how important, is only a 
minor figure in the pattern. To achieve such complete knowledge, 
to arive at such an exhaustive interpretation, is to aspire toward an 
unattainable goal. But the modern biography fulfilsits purpose to the 
extent that the biographer is aware of the deep variety and complex- 
ity of his task, and moves forward along the various roads I have 
indicated. 


ENGLISH RESEARCH AND THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL' 
WALTER BARNES 


The English teacher of today, the typical, the genuine English 
teacher, finds himself between the horns of a dilemma; between the 
devil and the deep blue sea, or to be appropriately allusive, between 
Scylla and Charybdis. Perhaps I should say he finds himself in the 
famous forked roads situation of John Dewey, or—at last I have 


t President’s Address given before the National Council of Teachers of English at 
Detroit, Michigan, November 30, 1933. 
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found the metaphor I was groping for—at that spot described by 
Robert Frost where two roads diverged in the woods. 

On the one hand, this English teacher is an ardent believer in, and 
perhaps an occasional traveler on, the literary, the creative, the in- 
tuitive road; and he is persuaded that this road may lead to the 
truth and the light. How could he fail to be so persuaded? For 
years he has been a lover of poetry, novels, and drama; and he 
knows that the great makers of literature have been revealers and 
interpreters of truth; that they flash beams of light into the murky 
recesses of life; that they are see-ers, seers; that they are at times 
extraordinarily sensitive and percipient, have close insight and wide 
outlook. Moreover, our teacher knows something about the creative 
mood and method. Wordsworth conveys a wealth of meaning to him 
in such a phrase as “‘wise passiveness,” Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Renascence and Ralph Hodgson’s The Song of Honor furnish signal 
illustrations of it, and Mary Austin’s Everyman’s Genius boldly hints 
that the creative technique may be cultivated and employed by all 
of us. Our English teacher matches the classic stories of Blake’s 
“dictations” and Coleridge’s dream creation of Kubla Khan with 
modern instances of the hunches of scientists, scholars, and captains 
of industry. “The way of the makers,” to use Marguerite Wilkin- 
son’s fine phrase, this one path through the woods, while dark and 
intricate and mysterious, is no longer esoteric, muse-beset, and mys- 
tical. And he believes, verily he knows, that this has been and will 
be one of the highways to beauty, wisdom, and life more abundant. 

But angling off in another direction is the road of science, of 
scholarship, of experiment, investigation, research. If our English 
teacher is a meditative citizen of the modern world, if he is alive to 
the drifts and tendencies of contemporary life, and if he is a genuine 
teacher, he will be allured by that road and he will sometines tread it. 
He will admire the patience and industry of Darwin and Edison, and 
he will perceive that scholarly research has also its victories, its dis- 
coveries, and he will covet the objectivity, the unsparing honesty, 
the cautious modesty, of its conclusions. Here also is a road to the 
truth—and our English teacher would fain follow it. 

Now if our perplexed English teacher, nurtured as most of us have 
been in the literary, the belletristric tradition, labors in a normal 
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school or teachers college and is hemmed in by scientists and pseudo- 
and semi-scientists in psychology, sociology, statistics, and methods; 
or if he teaches in a public school with educationists, measurement 
experts, experimenters, and surveyors besetting him; or if, being hu- 
manly ambitious, he wishes to advance in his profession by going to 
summer schools, earning higher degrees, belonging to professional 
organizations and attending their meetings and reading their books 
—then indeed is he in a quandary, always provided he is still a de- 
vout believer in the purposes, the procedures, and the products of 
the artists, the intuitionalists, the creativists. For he must live in 
two elements, move in two dimensions, serve two masters, espouse 
two conflicting philosophies of life and education. This, I submit, is 
the dilemma in which many of us in the National Council find our- 
selves. 

Nor can we delude ourselves into believing that this antinomy, 
this duality, is superficial and unimportant. The antagonism be- 
tween art and science, between creativeness and research, is basic, is 
rooted deep in the subsoil of the two fields, and endures from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Art is intimately personal, science is deliber- 
ately impersonal; art is concrete, science abstract; art deals with 
images, science with concepts, tables, graphs; art expresses itself in 
symbols and figures of speech, science in literal statements and nu- 
merical figures; art quickens the emotions, science convinces the in- 
tellect. If the scientist wishes to establish the wickedness and the 
futility of war, for instance, he searches out and arrays the facts, 
employing examples only as illustrations; if Southey the poet wishes 
to accomplish this same purpose, he recounts a concrete but persua- 
sive story of Old Kaspar, leaving it to the reader to make the gener- 
alization. Masefield exclaims in a flash of intuition, ““The days that 
make us happy make us wise’’; the scientist would conduct an in- 
vestigation into the correlation between happiness and wisdom, and 
would state his result in percentages. Henley declares in a moment 
of exaltation, “I am the captain of my soul’; the scientist balances 
economic determinism against individual initiative, and arrives at a 
hesitant conclusion that under certain conditions Henley’s statement 
may be probably probable. The antagonism between the two, be- 
tween intuition and research, is profound and irreconcilable. 
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Two roads converge in a wood. Which one shall we English teach- 
ers follow? This has been called a scientific age; and certainly the 
pressure upon all of us to enter upon the hard-beaten path of sci- 
entific research is urgent. And yet—and yet, I think I detect among 
us a Shrinking back, an instinctive distrust of that path. Many of 
us feel at times a revulsion, a deeply temperamental dislike of 
the coldly scientific spirit and its logical procedure. Which path 
shall the National Council of Teachers of English follow? In the 
challenging words of Ancient Pistol, ‘‘Under which king, Bezonian; 
speak or die.”’ 

But before we choose under which king we shall serve, or, to revert 
to our previous figure, which road we shall follow, it seems desirable 
to strictly examine their claims to our allegiance. To quote Frost 
again, we should know “what we are walling in or walling out.”’ 

Before we give ourselves over to the intuitive, the aesthetic, the 
creative, we should be aware of its inherent weaknesses. 

We prefer, let us assume, the seer to the scientist, the poet to the 
researcher. We accept the intimations and the revelations of the 
literary artists, their brilliant conjectures, their eloquent declara- 
tions, because they move us strongly and they chime harmoniously 
with our own beliefs and philosophy. Thus we become accustomed 
to the ipse dixit, the ex-cathedra, the I-am-that-I-am pronounce- 
ments, the empirical procedure and evidence. All well and good, no 
doubt, so long as these emanate from the great masters, the major 
prophets, those who have had high emotional experiences, moments 
of intense illumination, out of which emerge elemental runes, frag- 
ments of authentic wisdom, “truths that wake to perish never.”’ Un- 
happy and poor the person who fails to respond to these thunderous 
affirmations. But what if we become so accustomed to affirmations 
that we are intellectual bond-servants to mere opinions vigorously 
and plausibly expressed? And that I firmly believe is what has hap- 
pened to most of us teachers of English—and perhaps most other 
teachers and most other persons. Lovers of images and of eloquence, 
we are duped into a ready acceptance of phrases and formulas: ‘ 
cialization,”’ “projects,” “creativity,” “correlation,” ‘functional 
English.”’ I have often thought—and said perhaps—that a certain 
figure of speech, the ‘‘foundation,” the “fundamentals” figure, has 
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retarded progress in education to an unbelievable degree. Because a 
building must have a foundation we have assumed that education 
must have a foundation—though in sober reason all of us would 
agree that a building is not at all comparable to a life. These un- 
recognized metaphors and images have wrought infinite harm. No 
wonder Robert Louis Stenvenson says, ‘“‘We do not live by bread 
alone, but chiefly by catchwords.”’ 

Given a certain mind-set by our long and loving acquaintance 
with the methods of literature, we have become uncritical of personal 
opinion, believers only in the intuitional and empirical. ‘‘So-and-so”’ 
says “thus-and-thus” too frequently settles a matter at issue, by 
what authority so-and-so may say thus-and-thus and from what he 
derived his beliefs not being examined. Respect for authority is at 
times very necessary. But what constitutes authority? Prestige? 
Position? Greatness in some one field different perhaps from the one 
in which the man has expressed opinions? Probably most of us Eng- 
lish teachers are betrayed by our faith in the printed word into the 
belief that authorship constitutes authority. By all means let us give 
ear to genuine scholars in education as we do to the great novelists 
and poets and dramatists; but let us not confuse the sources of 
authority in the two, and let us be less credulous in accepting per- 
sonal opinion and experience of ourselves and others. In short, let us 
cultivate a more rigidly scientific attitude and technique. 

The other weakness in the intuitive procedure lies in its direct 
onslaught upon the emotions. For it is upon the emotions that liter- 
ature and the other arts make their attacks, their impacts. There 
can be no sound objection to this when the art is primarily for enter- 
tainment or for aesthetic enjoyment, as in what George Moore calls 
“pure poetry.” But literature, at least (I will not speak of the other 
arts), tends constantly to become a commentary on life, a criticism, 
an interpretation of life. It contains ethical, spiritual, and social 
adumbrations, and often indeed specific political, psychological, and 
economic views, opinions on how to teach school, or keep out of war; 
how to bring up one’s children, or keep down one’s wife. Of course 
literary artists have a full right to opinions on current problems and 
issues; and it must be said that their opinions are nearly always “‘on 
the side of the angels,” on the side of magnanimity, tolerance, 
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against bigotry, cowardice, and regimentation. Nevertheless their 
opinions are personal, they emerge from their feelings, their senti- 
ments and attitudes, their predilections and their prejudices. And 
their feelings may betray them, and by arousing similar feelings in 
us, their readers, may betray us into a one-sided, unskeptical acqui- 
escence in what is advanced as truths and solutions to problems. We 
believe what we want to believe; the wish becomes father to the 
thought. Here is obviously a serious, perhaps a fatal flaw in the in- 
tuitive method. No wonder the research men distrust a regimen of 
intellectual integrity so vitiated and devitalized by emotions. 

And yet I should like to say to these same research men who claim 
to find truth only by the hard-surfaced road of intellectualization 
that such seeking is both undesirable and fruitless. The emotional 
powers—or so I think—are not only the most elemental and univer- 
sal human powers, the most genial and genetic, the highest and most 
honorable, the emotional powers are also the motive powers, the mov- 
ing agencies of humanity—and they are as necessary in the search for 
truth as they are in the other drives of life. Scientific research which 
is not rooted in, does not spring from, feelings, which is not sustained 
by convictions passionately held, is all too likely to be inconsequen- 
tial, formal, arid. Important research emerges from the matrix of 
emotional experiences, of hopes and fears, of affections and biases; it 
is an attempt to prove by experiment what one already knows by 
experience. Good research is personal, autobiographical in its con- 
ception and genesis; it is rigidly scientific only in its technique. Let 
us not be so intellectual that we lose our intelligence. 

A second indictment which I would lodge against much recent 
research in English is that it is excessively, almost exlusively, statis- 
tical. Now a problem does often drag the investigator inevitably 
into statistics, in which circumstance he will employ statistics. But 
the assumption that an elaborate statistical treatment is indispensa- 
ble to valid scientific investigation needs itself to be investigated. 
And one reason so much research in our field, both in literature and 
in language, has dealt only with the surfaces and edges and fringes 
of our subject, is the insistence that the truth is to be found only 
through a maze of statistics. Many problems involving the primary 
bases of the teaching of English are unsolved, they are not even 
posed, because we simply cannot solve these problems by statistical 
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method, and we have such scant respect for other methods of solu- 
tion. Let us concede that mathematical figures and formulas are the 
ideal scientific instruments and express the ultimate truth in many 
types of research. But instead of shying away from problems that 
are not reducible to statistical procedure, let us employ other proce- 
dures freely and boldly. We need intelligent attacks upon basic 
problems in our subject by the best instrumentality and methodol- 
ogy that can be devised at this time, even though they may be ad- 
mittedly less reliable and conclusive than the statistical. 

One of the reasons I cannot give full allegiance to the scientific, 
one other reason I cannot follow that road through the woods, is that 
in our present state of knowledge—or ignorance—and as far ahead a 
I can see, we have and shall have no rigidly scientific solutions to 
many of our most pressing problems. We have and shall have to de- 
pend upon intelligent beliefs, upon personal experience, upon purely 
empirical evidence. Shall we, for example, because there is no valid 
proof that good literature affects character and conduct, shall we 
weaken in our faith that it does indubitably affect character and con- 
duct? By every means let us secure all the impersonal evidence we 
can to support our faith, and by the same token let us be open to 
evidence against our faith. But in the meantime let us act upon our 
faith, intuitive, individual, emotional, though it be. We cannot wait 
until the evidence is all in; we must make decisions now. Let us 
cleave to intelligent conjecture, to well-chosen authority, to philoso- 
phy. But in order that we may be wise and well balanced, let us be 
fully aware of what is proved by science and what is approved by 
faith. 

By now—and no doubt some time ago—my own position on the 
conflict between science and intuition, between intellect and emo- 
tion, has been made clear. I cannot unreservedly ally myself with 
either group. I cannot follow to the end either road. But I feel not 
so much like calling down a plague on both their houses as suggesting 
that they both put their houses in order. Truth is too elusive, too 
manifold and multifarious, for us to contemn and neglect any prom- 
ising approach to it. Both intuition and science, both the artist and 
the logician, have made too many contributions for us to be scornful 
of either. Let us use both the divining rod and the geologists’ meas- 
urements to find out precious metals. Let us “render unto Caesar 
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the things which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s’’—though I shall not undertake now to identify Caesar and 
God in this problem. 

And let us—and now I am pleading for a tremendously difficult 
achievement—let us, each of us, be at different times both scientist 
and creativist, let us know the metes and boundaries of each field, its 
possibilities and its limitations, its aspects of strength and weakness; 
let us merge them at times and keep them separate at times. One 
man with two eyes will see more clearly than two men each with one 
eye. If that achievement is too high, if we must align ourselves with 
one group, let us at least know and respect the work of the other. 

I have been speaking up to this point of what the individual teach- 
er of English may do or not do with regard to research in his subject. 
May I now live up to the promise—or threat—implied in the title of 
this paper, and indicate what the attitude of this organization, the 
National Council of Teachers of English, should be toward research? 

We can, of course, as a body refuse to engage in research in the 
professional phases of English. I believe the criticism that has been 
brought against the National Council, that as a group we have done 
little to further research in our field, is just, though certain individu- 
als among us have done notable work. Well, someone will do re- 
search in the field of the teaching of English, ourselves or others, 
“outsiders.’’ They have been doing it already, and they have made 
definite and valuable contributions, though they have often played 
around—if playing is the word to apply to such solemn labors—on 
the surface, on the face of the waters. It would be ungracious and 
ungrateful to deny the helpfulness of these persons whose major in- 
terests lie outside the specific field of the teaching of English; but 
one may at least question whether they are, after all, the persons 
upon whom the burden chiefly rests, or by whom the burden may be 
most easily carried. In my opinion, ground-work research grows out 
of experience, out of impressions, beliefs, felt needs; it proceeds from 
the inside out. Only those on the inside can clearly discern and pose 
the problems and can wisely interpret and apply the findings. Per- 
haps this suggests a partnership: The English specialist (the senior 
partner) should discover and define the units of research; the educa- 
tion specialist should collect and arrange the data (“‘statisticize” 
them when desirable—Query, have I made an addition to Peda- 
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guese?); and the senior partner should then point out their signifi- 
cance. Some such a plan I have used several times in guiding re- 
search, working in collaboration with an educational expert in the 
university where I teach. Such joint sponsorship of scholastic re- 
search is no doubt often employed and I believe is indicative of the 
kind of collaborative arrangement that may be quite useful. But 
whether this plan would work generally or not, I am persuaded we 
shall not soon have fundamental research in the teaching of English 
unless many members of this organization, and perhaps the organi- 
zation itself formulate and guide this research. 

Or, to take the other road through the wood, the National Council 
of Teachers of English might transform itself into a research organi- 
zation. This, I submit, is unthinkable. The break with our tradi- 
tions, with the animating aims and the predominating personnel of 
the Council would be too abrupt. We have not been a “learned so- 
ciety,” a scientific group. I do not know precisely what the National 
Council has been: a promoting, a propaganda organization, I sup- 
pose, flexible and mobile, following this leader or that, espousing this 
movement or that. But whatever philosophy or policy it is that we 
have followed, the organization has been successful and influential, 
and I for one have no desire to alter its essential nature. Besides, 
there are too many prominent and useful members of our body who 
are primarily concerned with either the intuitive, the artistic, or the 
strictly academic phases of English. No, that road the National 
Council cannot follow as an organization. 

Probably the creation of the Council’s new committee on research 
furnishes a hint as to the way in which our organization may func- 
tion most effectively. Let us assume that we have among us a goodly 
number of persons interested and skilled in research, capable of 
planning the work and then working the plan—surely not an unrea- 
sonable assumption. The members of this group should be for the 
most part persons of our kind, belonging to our organization, who 
have followed both paths through the wood. We add to that group 
one or two highly trained educationalists specially interested in 
English research. We delegate to this committee the formulation 
and guidance of a complete plan of research in our field throughout 
the country. We expect them to be in intimate touch with the centers 
of research; to advise with leaders in those centers, to suggest prob- 
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lems, to focus, correlate, and integrate; to initiate research for the 
Council and to guide research of our committees; and to act as a 
clearing house. We now have such a committee and it has promising, 
far-reaching plans. This committee will be the National Council’s 
instrument for originating, carrying out, and interpreting research in 
English. 

Even though the Council will never be exclusively or even pri- 
marily a research organization, nevertheless, I am deeply committed 
to the belief that the time has now come for the National Council to 
be a much more positive agency in research in the teaching of English 
than it has ever been. The new committee will be the focal point of 
the research. But we must not as an organization delegate com- 
pletely to this small group our activities, or depend upon it largely 
for research. Our annual conventions may never devote themselves 
so exclusively to research as this present convention is doing. But 
from now on I believe the programs should be largely formulated as 
a means of reporting on important investigations in our field, done 
throughout the country—and an amazing amount of investigation is 
being carried on. Most of our committees should prosecute scientific 
inquiries. Moreover, both the English Journal and the Elementary 
English Review should reflect our new interest and zeal. Leaders in 
research in English should be sought out, invited into the Council, 
and their work magnified and glorified. (I think it is likely that 
prominent teachers of English have remained aloof because we have 
been absorbed, or they think we have been absorbed, in exchanging 
personal opinions on petty points of teaching.) Affiliation should be 
sought with scientific professional organizations. In every possible 
way we should make our organization the center of research ac- 
tivities in the teaching of English in all its phases. 

This does not mean, of course, that we are to neglect the other 
aspect of our work, should refuse to travel the other road through 
the wood. This is not to deny the importance, perhaps the primacy, 
of the creative, the intuitional, the artistic in our lives, in our philoso- 
phy, and in our teaching. It is merely to recognize that this organi- 
zation can play and should play, along with its other réles, the star 
part in scientific activities and studies in the teaching of English in 
this country. 

































































NEW SETTING FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 
Il. SOCIAL CHANGES 
HOWARD W. ODUM 


We have referred to the spectacle of the changing United States 
from Thomas Jefferson to Franklin D. Roosevelt as the most amaz- 
ing and enthralling drama which has yet appeared in the Western 
world. We have referred to it also as the most momentous of all the 
survival-struggles that have yet tested the enduring qualities of 
American civilization. And we have asked what was the nature of 
this dramatic picture which is being enacted by and for America’s 
more than 120,000,000 people and what is the source and the nature 
of the zest, the eagerness, and the adventure with which they await 
the swift-changing scenes of so stupendous a drama. 

In a previous article we have called attention to the fact that the 
economic-industrial crisis has commonly been characterized as the 
heart and climax of the 1933 picture. Undoubtedly much of the 
American picture could be presented by inventory and statistics of 
economic status and depression. Yet there were other factors— 
deep-seated, vivid, interesting. 

A part of the glamour and adventure of this fascinating and tragic 
picture of the 1930’s is found in the sheer chasm of contrast between 
the swift-moving drama of current western civilization and the slow 
journeying of mankind toward his earlier cultures. It is as if the 
acres of yesterday, with all their harvests of achievements and fail- 
ures, are suddenly receding before the limitless reach of today and 
tomorrows, with their rapidly changing and adventurous social 
frontiers. The drama of such change is found not so much in the 
contrasts between the pictures of the present and those of the earliest 
cultures, or of slow forming boundaries from the Near East to 
Western Europe and thence to all the Western world, as it is in the 
flashing movement of this particular nation at this particular time 
in contrast with an era so recent even as that of Thomas Jefferson, 
apostle and progenitor of the earlier American democracy. 
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There was the Jeffersonian picture of the nation in which the 
farmer was the main bulwark of the democracy to be, and there was 
the 1933 picture of the farmer’s plight and of the prophecy of the 
doom of agriculture and country life. There was Thomas Jefferson 
proclaiming that ‘‘the mob of great cities add just so much to the 
support of pure government, as sores do to the strength of the human 
body,” and there was the 1930 picture of America with more than 
sixty per cent of its people living in cities or in the metropolitan- 
village fringe and ninety-six metropolitan regions each with over one 
hundred thousand population ranging up to ten million people, with 
a single city area housing twice as many people as all of Jefferson’s 
beloved America. There was Thomas Jefferson admonishing to “‘let 
our workshops remain in Europe” and there was the American pic- 
ture of the early 1930’s with twice as many people employed in com- 
merce, industry, and service as in agriculture and all its allied 
branches, and with multiplied industries whose output was billions 
of dollars every year. There was Jefferson idealizing that govern- 
ment as best which governed least, and there was the picture of the 
N.R.A. of America, approximating complete control of individual 
and group in the heroic effort to start the nation on its new era of 
building upon the Jeffersonian democracy of the simple rural nation 
a still greater democracy for a big and complex urban and industrial 
America. If Jefferson’s constitution and government was a great 
experiment, then the America of the 1930’s was continuing in a still 
greater experiment. It was to be both a stupendous picture and a 
gigantic struggle. The people were sure it could be done, but how? 

Other basic elements of dramatic interest in the American picture 
included the newness of the world which this extraordinary trans- 
formation has wrought with such breath-taking swiftness; the por- 
traiture of the universality of human experience; the sheer mass 
spectacle of this American picture set in the modern world of na- 
tions; as well as the restless onrush of action, the dangers and com- 
plexities in prospect, the catastrophe of every man’s own personal 
fortune, the crisis of emotion and tensions, and the quick sweeping 
away of standards and belongings dear to the race. There is, too, the 
zest of the intellectually curious folk eager to look at the fascinating 
spectacle of civilization in the making, of evolution and revolution 
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before our very eyes, of understanding historical backgrounds, and 
of learning by what devious and long roads we have come to our 
present state. 

How did this American picture of stark realism of the 1930’s dif- 
fer from the earlier pictures? What were the next amazing acts and 
how were they to follow the logical developments of the previous 
periods? How did they point to climax of mastery, to culture and 
beauty, turning suddenly perchance to happy ending, extending the 
Jeffersonian democracy in new and unexpected and powerful ways, 
paradox and contrast adding mystery and zest to the colossal action? 
How would the understanding of the present interpret the amazing 
development of the past and how would the understanding of the 
logical steps of the past interpret the present unprecedented specta- 
cle? And how would these inseparable interrelationships between 
the past and the present, in spite of chasms and distance, contrast 
and paradox, give the inevitable key to the mastery of the new social 
frontiers, which was to be the next act in the drama? 

In the first place, bigness, complexity, technology, dominated the 
American picture as they had never done before. This applied to the 
whole incredible, and as yet uninventoried, sweep and drive of the 
modern age—science, invention, management, machines, cities, in- 
dustry and business, education and government, communication and 
world-community relations, social organization on a scale never yet 
attempted in the history of man. Early modest millions in wealth 
were multiplied to nearly four hundred billions of dollars with nearly 
one hundred billions of income. Jefferson’s purchase price of the 
whole Louisiana expanded domain, fifteen million dollars, multi- 
plied five hundred and sixty and more times in the single item of 
mortgage debt on farm land and buildings in the United States of 
the early 1930’s. A million inventions in a little more than a decade: 
in electricity, chemistry, physics, biology, metals, construction, 
transportation, transforming the whole national life—comforts, rec- 
reation, education, leisure, social legislation. 

The second all-embracing characterization of the picture was its 
domination by speed and change, breath-taking and devastating. 
President Roosevelt, in a few hours, could traverse more miles than 
Thomas Jefferson moved in a lifetime; contact in a few brief mo- 
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ments more European situations than were encompassed in all of 
Jefferson’s gracious diplomatic experience. There was the new world 
of communication, operating to modify the whole environment, 
creating new problems of adjustment, transforming the world of 
nations into accessible community. Elimination of time and space 
and distance—telephone and telegraph, radio and television; trans- 
portation systems and the new mobility, highway and airway, 
trucks and trains, interacting units transforming individuals and 
communities, remaking areas of land and units of government. New 
pictures of two-miles-a-minute trains, network of roadways and 
waterways, pipe lines of energy, transmission streams of power. New 
machines of production outmoded before installation is completed; 
new fashions of architecture proclaiming archaic great structures yet 
incomplete; new models today, old models tomorrow, fashions to- 
day out of fashion tomorrow. Pictures, therefore, of alarming un- 
evenness and lack of equilibrium in the rates of change in many 
parts of society; pictures of the great readjustment and adaptation; 
new types of education, new modes of leadership, new tempo of 
action. 

In the third place, the mass-man, the whole, real people approxi- 
mated an accession to social power such as has hitherto not been re- 
corded. Now the American ideal had always insisted that it was 
through the vigor and freshness of a strong and virile people and 
through the orderly development of a natural folk society that we 
must attain stable and permanent social development. As between 
the two artificial and too technical specialist and the native wisdom 
and strength of the well-bred and nurtured common man the Ameri- 
can picture had always featured the latter as superior in his capacity 
to carry on. Nevertheless, the phenomenon of the dominance of the 
masses, of the well-nigh dominance of mass emotion, of the revolt 
of the masses, in a quick changing process beyond reasonable capac- 
ity for adjustment must surely appear as a new frontier of civiliza- 
tion. It was in stark contrast to the Jeffersonian ideal of the great 
democracy ruled by the few representatives, chosen for skill, train- 
ing, experience, and devotion to the public weal. 

In the fourth place the chasm of distance between modern artificial 
society and super-technology, on the one hand, and the facility and 
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capacity of the people and of the living social reality, on the other, 
appeared much greater than ever before in the history of human cul- 
ture. How much could the people stand? How much would their 
institutions bear? Pictures of many cultures reflected the axiom of 
social theory that when the demands and sweep of artificial society 
and of super-technological processes exceed the natural capacity of 
the people or of a living culture to absorb and adjust, and when 
there are inadequate media of integration and leadership, there 
must inevitably be crisis, maladjustment; and if the process goes on 
long enough, disintegration. This implied no valuation or moral judg- 
ment of what might be desirable or what might be the standard of 
the future, but reflected purely and simply impressions of the pic- 
ture. If there was not a natural capacity for adjustment, on the one 
hand, or a directed guidance, on the other, survival was not likely. 
In the pictures of the rise and fall of peoples the cycles do not ap- 
pear as the product of political or moral forces but as the results of 
failure to bridge this distance between artificial society and tech- 
nology and the natural realities of folk society. 

The fifth characteristic of the picture was confusion, which was 
a perfectly logical and natural product of these bewildering develop- 
ments. The citizen was confused. The leader was confused. The 
scientist and the specialists were confused. No one, for once, boasted 
of knowing the way out. Some of the evidences of this confusion 
were a sort of mass panic among the intellectuals as well as the com- 
mon man; a sort of blind movement to turn back the clock and undo 
quickly what had taken so long to accomplish; a too easily accepted 
verdict that ‘‘the end was in sight”’; an all-sweeping emotional factor 
with reference to finances and money, characterizing the nations of 
Europe as well as America; an apparent unanimous appraisal that 
finances and budgets were the supreme value of the day; the seeming 
low repute of things intellectual and artistic; an apparent Samson- 
ian effort of many of the best people to threaten the structure of our 
culture in a levelling process; and a flood of contradictory advices 
from many reputable sources. 

These five characterizations reflecting the picture of the 1930’s as 
different from others offered, in part, the explanation of why the 
nation had not been capable of mastering the situation quickly. 
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The changes had been too wide, too powerful, too quick. Neither 
leader nor common man had ever been educated cr conditioned for 
such a sudden epoch. Yet it was necessary to know more of the expla- 
nation of how the American situation of the 1930’s came to be what 
it was. Manifestly, it was somehow the product of the cumulative 
previous epochs of national development. The great episodes and 
events that had characterized the American picture, as well as the 
confusion of the early 1930’s, had been the logical products, by-prod- 
ucts, and social incidence of a great national purpose and determina- 
tion. Here is one way of looking at the situation. The people of 
the United States many years ago set out to develop the full measure 
of their wealth. They purposed in their hearts to make progress 
rapidly. And they succeeded for the most part far beyond their 
greatest expectations and dreams. In their determination to make 
of the American nation and its democracy a standard for the world, 
they set out to master those forces and resources which constitute 
the backgrounds and power of any civilization, and in particular 
those upon which the United States would build its prestige. 

It seems accurate to say that there were five major aspects of 
wealth or resources which were basic to the emergence of a great na- 
tion. They bear repeated emphasis in the American picture because 
they hold the key to the future as well as the past. First of all, there 
was a great empire of natural wealth of physical resources and geo- 
graphic environment. Second, there was the great technological 
wealth that comprised the great resources of science, invention, 
management, and other technology through which the physical re- 
sources were to be mastered. Third, there was the accumulation of 
artificial wealth comprehending the products and processes of the 
whole economic order. Fourth, there was the melting pot of human 
wealth which was to merge the whole population together harmoniz- 
ing the manifold variations and activities of the people. And finally, 
the American people dreamed of perfection in the supreme social 
wealth comprehended in their institutions: the home and family, 
state and government, school and education, church and religion, 
industry and work, community organization and associations, as 
well as in the manifold ideologies and attitudes which enrich the 
institutional character of a people. And the picture revealed further 
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that the American people had succeeded in the mastery and devel- 
opment of each of these resources beyond their highest expectations, 
so that they had come in the late 1920’s to the top of a new hill in 
which they faced a frontier of social action, predicated upon super- 
achievements in nearly all aspects of life and culture. 

If, then, the nation had undoubtedly made such tremendous 
strides in the attainment of the ends which its people set out to 
achieve and if it had made such progress in the objectives which re- 
flected the genius and purpose of the nation, wherein was the meas- 
ure of failure? The conclusion seemed everywhere apparent that the 
essential problem and weakness of the national culture and organ- 
izations were in the conflict of new demands and outworn ways and 
means; and in the lack of co-ordination, or integration, and of consoli- 
dation of the social gains of recent phenomenal achievements. If this 
was the chief national defect, and if this lack of integration was due 
to a lack of planning, and if the picture of 1933 showed a nation 
setting itself to the task, the picture of the great national chorus of 
defeatists, concluding that civilization was ready for rocks, would 
not for long be a popular picture. For just as in the past the nation 
had achieved successfully those objectives for which it sought, so 
now there was ample evidence to indicate that it could achieve new 
objectives on the new frontiers if and when it set out to do so with 
the same measure of definiteness, purpose, skill, and spirit which had 
been applied to previous objectives. If the American people had 
allowed their physical achievements to outrun them, it was theirs to 
achieve the catching-up. They could either ‘‘give up” and lose or 
“keep on’ and win. Here, then, was the basis for the new American 
picture. Surely the United States was too young, too capable, and 
too full of abounding energy to give up the task of building the neces- 
sary bridges between the old Jeffersonian democracy and the greater 
expanded democracy of the new era. 

Yet stark reality seemed more often to point to dilemma than to 
success, at least to immediate success. In simple logic, based upon 
ample evidence, the situation might be stated in a series of proposi- 
tions such as will challenge the teacher and the student to maximum 
efforts. 

The United States had ample natural resources and wealth to 
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meet all the needs of all the people now and for many generations 
to come. 

In the development of American technology there was to be found 
ample technical organization and managerial skill to derive from 
these resources such abundance of goods and services as would pro- 
vide all the people with not only the bare necessities of life but 
abundant comfort, convenience, leisure, and high standards of living. 

In reality millions of Americans were not only without these com- 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries, but also without the essentials for 
survival of body, mind, and morale, in spite of the great abundance 
of technical and natural wealth. 

It was true also that the nation was still possessed of money and 
abounding in wealth enough to make possible the utilization of this 
technology and natural wealth in such way as to turn production 
capacity into adequate channels of distribution and consumption. 
There was abundance of money and capital. There were factories 
enough and more, with available capital for still more factories. 
There were houses and stores and banks and office buildings and 
school houses and churches, even as before the 1930’s. 

This wealth was not available for adequate use; most of it was con- 
centrated in a few places and persons; millions of Americans were be- 
coming poorer and poorer through loss of homes and farms which 
had been their fruits of a lifetime of work and saving; and millions 
of other Americans were on the verge of poverty. 

These conditions were resulting in multiplied inequalities of op- 
portunity for the majority of the people; in increasing injustice 
throughout the nation; in well-nigh universal lack of security; and 
in widespread confusion, unrest, distrust, and despair. 

It was true, therefore, that the nation had reached a stage where 
it was in nowise guaranteeing to its citizens that perfect union, jus- 
tice, domestic tranquillity, general welfare, and blessings of liberty 
vouchsafed in the preamble to the Constitution, or that safety, 
happiness, and rights unanimously specified in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The nation could not continue to survive under conditions so in- 
alienably contrary to the foundations of its democracy, and under 
circumstances which were draining the vitality of its people and 
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destructive of the ends of democratic government. It was true that 
nobody believed the nation could long survive with such a burden 
of gross inequalities and gross injustice. 

Was it conceivable, therefore, that the American people would not 
soon heed the Jeffersonian injunction that it was not only their 
right but their duty to provide new guards for their future security? 

Was it true, further, that there was no general agreement on the 
part of the American people as to next steps, whether to alter or 
abolish the current economic system, and how best “‘to institute new 
government” such as would “‘seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness?” 

Yet only a part of the great American dilemma can be measured 
by statistics and by the seeming logic of economic and political syl- 
logism. Another very large part comprehends the whole of America’s 
changing morality, customs, and manners. For the time being 
these do not appear susceptible to measurement or prediction. Per- 
haps there has been no more radical change in American culture 
since the days of Jefferson than that which centers around rec- 
reation, religion, style and dress, sex. A cross-section of America 
on the Sabbath Day, in the theaters, moving pictures, at its 
dances, at its resorts, reflects a general picture of dress, of every- 
day conduct, of matter-of-fact pleasures, such as would have called 
down the multiplied judgments of the early Americans. The reli- 
gion of the new era, too, has shifted almost entirely from the em- 
phasis of repression, other-worldliness, and asceticism to a religion of 
social righteousness. This is quite analogous to the shifting of 
the emphasis in government from individual rights and sanctions to 
social justice. And for one contrast in the field of sex, compare the 
earlier attitudes with the current advertisement of a popular book 
entitled So You Are Going To Have a Baby. 

Professor Tufts in his great new book on America’s Social Morality 
has pointed out the definitive place of our many dilemmas. Thus, the 
dilemmas of sex, marriage, and the family reflect changing outlook 
of the conflict between repression and expression, between biological 
and cultural demands, between the physical and emotional refine- 
ment in sex, and between individual freedom and social pressures. 
In business he emphasizes a half-dozen dilemmas—of standards of 
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quality, of price, of profit motive, of competition, of economic power, 
and of speculation. Similar dilemmas in industry reflect conflicts of 
interest between employer and employee as to profits and wages, 
hours of work, risks and security, working conditions, and bargain- 
ing power. Similar dilemmas, conflicts, and limitations have been 
suggested with reference to property and wealth, problems of gov- 
ernment, law and order, and public and private morals. It must be 
clear, therefore, that effective social planning must take into con- 
sideration these tremendous forces of social and moral incidence. 

Here, then, were the pictures of the new frontiers. They were, 
strangely, frontiers representing heights attained through great 
struggle and tribulation with an unexpected mastery and a full meas- 
ure of storm and flood and unseen forces. The new social frontier 
was the product of colossal achievements long sought. The nation 
had wrought too well what it set out to accomplish—with more will 
and purpose than design. The new frontier of democracy was no 
longer one where the primary obstacles to master were rivers and 
forests and mountains and plains, but rather they are frontiers of 
social complexity and action, of technical analysis and social plan- 
ning. The nation’s extraordinary natural resources in land, climate, 
minerals, energy, power, general geography still constituted its in- 
comparable basic power in the first third of the twentieth century. 
Hand in hand with the empires of power and energy, domain of vast 
lands, woods and fields, and nature’s promise to the new era of work 
and leisure, went the still vaster riches in people and skill, machines 
and factories, and the incalculable promise of science and technology 
to the making of a democracy without gross inequalities, without 
poverty and the mass tragedy of accelerating maladjustment. Here 
was a frontier, so colossal, so stupendous in its possibilities, still re- 
taining all the earlier resources and adding unbelievable new re- 
sources of people, of science, of skill, as to make joking stock of that 
vast host who complained that civilization has reached its limits. 
Yet the success of this reputed great race between civilization and 
catastrophe would be continuously appearing in the picture as a 
race between the great forces and processes already described and 
the capacity of the new society to bridge this chasm between the old 
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Jeffersonian, unplanned democracy and the greater designed democ- 
racy of the New America. 

Super-achievement and mastery of physical frontiers—science, in- 
vention, and technology—having brought the nation to its present 
crest of achievement and crisis must be met by more super-achieve- 
ment and by social invention and technology for the mastery of the 
new social frontiers as the old technology mastered the physical 
frontiers. The great old document of the fathers, the political and 
economic Constitution of the United States, having brought the na- 
tion thus far, must be met now by a greater social constitution, built 
upon it but transcending it in reach and power and technical capac- 
ity to guarantee the enactment of its ideals. There is needed more 
than merely ideals and philosophies, superimposed; there is need- 
ed more than the architect’s fine picture of the elevation of the new 
society. The blueprints of social progress, of the new and greater 
democracy must be based upon specifications that fit, based upon 
facts, gearing together the essentials of the planned and well-ordered 
society of the future. No architect’s mere elevation ever built a 
structure or fabricated a community. Rather it was the blueprint, a 
product of long study and hard work, every fact matching other 
facts, every beam fitting into its place, every room properly designed 
to match the whole. The specifications must work, the facts must 
be adequate, the interrelations must be complete, the design must 
be of master proportions, utilizing the best of ideals, art, and tech- 
nology. 

What, then, were the facts needed for the new blueprints of 
the greater democracy? What were the range and nature of social 
invention and discovery, of social design and technology, for the 
matching of the continued sweep of science and physical tech- 
nology? What were the interrelations and the balance and the 
social equilibrium required? What was the primer of this social 
planning now playing before the public with intriguing possibilities? 
What were the essentials and the prospects for the enacted new 
social constitution through which the spirit and the common sense 
and the wisdom of the nation was to administer these social tech- 
nologies? And what were the limitations and dangers, what were the 
safeguards against the rise and dominance of a super-social tech- 
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nology, of a new and dangerous artificial society? What were the 
next steps, what were the successive stages in the unfolding picture? 
In each of the great activities of the nation, in the development and 
utilization of its natural wealth, its technological wealth, its artifi- 
cial wealth, its human wealth, and its institutional and regional 
wealth, how much of the picture of the future could be authentically 
added to the pictures of the past and of the present? What was the 
way of a wealthy nation in the new epoch? That was the picture 
which was yet to be presented. That was the third act of the drama. 


THE TEACHING OF CREATIVE WRITING: 
A PARADOX 


EDITH HAMILTON 


“Primeval man was round and had four hands and four feet, back 
and sides forming a circle... .. When he had a mind he could walk 
as men now do, and he could also roll over and over at a great rate, 
leaning on his four hands and four feet, eight in all, like tumblers 
going over and over with their legs in the air.”’ 

Responding not long since to a pleasant invitation to talk about 
The Teaching of Creative Writing, I reverted to a previous essay 
wherein I had mentioned, in another connection, these mindless 
antics of our ancestors. It was, to be sure, at a happy banquet that 
these antics appeared thus crazily to Aristophanes, but one ques- 
tions whether the same general topsyturviness might not become 
evident were we to survey, not our remote ancestors through the 
atmosphere of an evening’s conviviality, but our academic groups in 
the pitiless glare of daily appointments. When, in the pages of The 
Forum, I ventured to suggest that with our craving for motion we 
metamorphose our colleges into “‘Movies in Excelsis,’’ I met with 
only the mildest of protests. Now, with a different objective before 
me, I maintain that this metamorphosis is not conducive to creative 
writing. We order as much of the world as possible to tumble across 
our college screen. The academic audience, perforce becoming men- 
tal tumblers, have their imaginations restricted rather than de- 
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veloped. Creators of great poems may pass across our screen; but 
poets’ readings are far outnumbered by vocational conferences. A 
paradox appears when the costly environment manufactured for 
creative composition is contrasted with the surroundings in which 
the imagination frequently works best. We teachers expect from 
our students freshness of thought with a great deal of the harmony 
and rhythm for which men have gone away into remote and quiet 
places; or if, as Thomas Mann puts it in The Magic Mountain, these 
workers with “beautiful characters” and ‘“‘beautiful words” have re- 
mained more in the thick of affairs, they have usually been guarded 
from intruders by those set to protect their hours of creation. It is 
important for us to consider the means—whether methods or practi- 
cal devices—by which we may secure for our students something 
like the conditions in which the imagination, often by slow stages, 
works out noteworthy results. Sound-proof rooms; freedom from 
scheduled appointments; credit for work not done in a course—these 
more mechanical aids to creativeness, obvious though they seem, 
are neglected: discoverable refuges from ‘‘Movies in Excelsis’’ are 
few. The teacher must reckon with a frightening contradiction be- 
tween the workshop offered and the work that he desires as an 
output from that shop. A further contradiction appears in the case 
of the teacher himself: a poet he may well be; he must be a good 
business manager. Considering this paradoxical situation, what can 
a level-headed business manager of a teacher do to achieve results 
that even faintly resemble creation? If he must discover motivating 
forces for creative effort, where shall he seek the necessary power? 
Of all the sources of supply, I have space to mention only one: that 
source of supply for the power that produces creative composition is 
reading. 

If we are guarding against dangers to creative effort, we must be- 
ware of textbook assignments as a possible agent of inhibitions. Yet 
presumably others, like myself, must use a textbook for their 
Freshmen—that is a department regulation. If a textbook there 
must be, let the student create his own out of his experience in read- 
ing proved craftsmen. On the occasion of my own experiment of this 
sort these words formed a prefatory motto: ‘‘And if thou seest a 
man of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, and let thy foot 
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wear the steps of his door,”’ It was Thoreau’s doorstep that we wore. 
He was one who liked his honey ripped from lions’ bellies, and that 
is what our students like. They quite agree with him that “any 
fool can make a rule and every fool will mind it.” The creative text- 
book that they build from reading Thoreau will not stress error, or 
any other negative thing. It will accent the belief that the noblest 
form of thought is threaded with “excursions of the imagination.” 
Thinking and feeling, processes that to his discouragement the young 
writer is often led to believe antagonistic, in Thoreau he will happily 
find blended. Parted from imagination, reason is a lowly, even blun- 
dering, possession. “What is an eagle in captivity, screaming in a 
courtyard?” sneers Thoreau. “I am not the wiser respecting eagles 
for having seen one there. I do not wish to know the length of its 
entrails.’”’ Young people are nearly always practical mystics. They 
could not write, but they see that they have often thought, ‘‘A score 
of my townsmen have been shooting and trapping musquash and 
mink of late..... Am not Ia trapper too? Early and late scanning 
the rising flood, ranging by distant woodsides, setting my traps in 
solitude, and baiting them as well as I know how, that I may catch 
life and light, that my intellectual part may taste some venison and 
be invigorated, that my nakedness may be clad in some wild June 
warmth?” Though Thoreau stresses imagination as no regulation 
textbook ever does, he offers honest suggestions for securing other 
necessary equipment. With the mystery of imagination must be 
combined abilities consciously wrought. You must show a farmer’s 
pluck and make a soil, manuring highly and carting on muck at each 
plowing. If your soil is strong and deep, you may sow wheat and 
raise bread of life in it. A heartening chapter can be worked out for 
the young creative writer who is too conscious of the galling yoke 
with the plow tugging behind. Him Thoreau encourages to see the 
significance of homely themes. He whose soil is still shallow but who 
likes to tackle ‘“‘mighty themes like immortality” will turn up noth- 
ing save yellow sand. “If an equal emotion is excited by a familiar 
homely phenomenon as by the pyramids, there is no advantage in 
seeing the pyramids.” ‘‘A genius—a Shakespeare—would make the 
history of his parish more interesting than another’s history of the 
world. Wherever men have lived there is a story to be told.”’ In this 
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chapter that Thoreau is helping them to write, these beginners can 
show that each arrowhead, in spite of its flint, yields a thought; that 
a philosophy is contained in sugar-making; a transcendental revela- 
tion in the very little boy wearing a home-made cap of woodchuck’s 
skin, or the farmer in greased boots and red comforter walking beside 
his team; a story in the shield of a lichen, a few wisps of straw in the 
sun, or a “small word that has long lain silent in some book.” The 
chapter will close with the comment that these homely things are 
not to be approached with one’s great coat on, else will be missed the 
intimate contacts that translate them into compelling thoughts or 
powerful emotions. He who attends to the farmer’s greased boots 
fails if he forgets that a man stands in them. In this chapter even 
the homeliest object flings a challenge. 

Then there is to be created a chapter on thinking. ‘Day and 
Martin’s blacking,”” Thoreau remarks tartly, ‘“‘was preferred by the 
last generation, and also is by this.’”’ For all its show of independ- 
ence, he would have said that this generation, too, with its advertise- 
ment-made opinions, is blacking its shoes as its grandfathers did 
theirs except that the latter applied the blacking themselves, but 
the former sits apathetically enthroned while the blacking is attend- 
ed to by a citizen of Athens or of Smyrna. 

Fine chapters may be created on sentence structure and diction. 
To a man constituted like Thoreau, to whom silence and solitude 
were more necessary than food, sounds without harmony and 
rhythm were distressing. But he did not demand these attributes for 
their deliciousness alone: he felt them to be a part of all great 
thoughts. “If I were to compile a volume to contain the condensed 
wisdom of mankind,” says Thoreau, “I should quote no rhythmless 
line.”” He who can swing the axe of life will build vital sentences; 
he will beware of the poor building stuff that will cause them to 
crumble—the “torpid, wooden or lifeless words . . . . which have a 
paralysis in their tails.”” Let no man use words except those that he 
can “unblushingly behold sculptured in granite.’ ‘The note of the 
lark leaks up through the meadows.” ‘‘The high wind takes off the 
oak leaves. They go scrambling up the slope of the Deep Cut, 
hurry scurry like a flock of squirrels.’’ Such gracious, winsome things 
the young writer quickly perceives are not unworthy to be sculp- 
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tured in granite. His reading of Thoreau, or any one of dozens 
among others, will lead to the making of a textbook that has not 
only stimulated creative activity in the process of its composition, 
but will, with its rugged and gentle suggestions stir in the makers’ 
fellow-students a responsive desire to create. ‘“He took from Ahime- 
lech the sword of Goliath; there was none like it.”’ 

In scores of other ways may reading be used as a fillip to creative 
expression. Just as my students have created from their reading a 
textbook that expresses imaginatively the basic principles of com- 
position, so they have also gone to their reading for assistance in 
characterization and plot building. More rapidly than any other 
substitute for living, reading widens the scope of human experience: 
vicariously the young writer may turn back through the despairs and 
ecstasies of humanity. Here enters the business manager-teacher, 
who arranges for the proper contacts. Some of my own experiments 
in the teaching of creative composition have been based upon a course 
of reading that covered several months, with the purpose of examin- 
ing characterization through many centuries—from the first of men, 
who, cowed by facts that they could not grasp, abjectly bent to 
placate forces that overwhelmed them with hunger, sickness, death 

to Job, who, though he felt himself caught, dared to question the 
power ‘“‘which doeth great things past finding out’—to Bazaroff, 
who recognized no force but that within him. Man recognizing only 
facts, man adding ideals to facts, man obsessed by ideals and ignor- 
ing facts—our students may know such as these in real life, but for 
purposes of composition they think about them hazily until their 
reading has shown them how the experienced writer sifts out for 
presentation only the necessary elements in characterization. Priam 
is more lucid than their own fathers. The springs of action in Medea 
are simple compared with the motives of their mothers. Such a 
course of reading results in a liberating technique because of a 
clarifying of the students’ ideas both as to what forces are actually 
present in man and how those forces are analyzed out for presenta- 
tion in writing. Aristophanes’ poets who spoke their poems into the 
pans of a scale that their weight might be judged are not to the 
young creative writer so silly as might at first appear: the experi- 
menter in creative writing is forever weighing his output in charac- 
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terization against that already on the printed page; he cannot weigh 
his creation against the uncle who is grudgingly financing him 
through college, or the teacher who whimsically caused his failure 
in physics. That is, real life is too complicated for him until his read- 
ing has helped him to its interpretation. 

Many of our students have passed through what should be illumi- 
nating experiences, yet these hang in suspension until brought into 
contact with an active agent to crystallize them out of their invisibil- 
ity; otherwise these experiences remain, for the purposes of com- 
position, unrecognizable. To shift the metaphor, the beginner needs 
a springboard from which to take a dive into creativeness. A girl has 
a good idea of a Wisconsin forest—Indian guides, lumbermen, fire 
wardens—now what could happen there? Nothing, so far as she 
knows. But reading will show her the basic human relations. Most 
of our students have excellent plastic imaginations; they can make 
graphic the Taj Mahal or 42d Street and Broadway; nevertheless, 
they cannot make sensuous content the carrier of meaning. Set a 
character down before the Taj and there he remains, immobile as 
far as the student’s power of invention is concerned. But put that 
same student on the springboard of reading and he will frequently 
take extraordinary leaps. He learns that “some false tales are truer 
than truth.” Reading offers situations that free the imagination. 
These situations a class will seize upon for their individual creative 
purposes—themes may be built up even as were The Merchant of 
Venice and Mourning Becomes Electra. Indeed, the theater has re- 
cently shown a surprising number of experienced craftsmen who are 
doing elaborately what my students have done simply. ‘‘Aeschylus,” 
my class reads, “took slices from the great banquet of Homer.” 
So these girls, though I dare say that they usually feel more as if 
they were seated at a quick-lunch counter than at a banquet, do 
gain considerable nourishment from their reading, which, properly 
assimilated, goes to the up-building of themes. They see that re- 
venge is wild justice on the college campus, that the traitor may be 
frozen into the ice of a college hell, that the duffer tilting at wind- 
mills possesses knightly qualities, that the shabby coat and broken 
shoes in which the wearer “paddles like a pelican’’ may clothe a 
Socrates. The modern Andromache is the young mother waiting at 
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home for the news that never comes of her husband, who has given 
up his life on a dangerous scientific expedition. The mother of that 
same son, Clytemnestra-like, though less disastrously, revenges her- 
self upon her husband, who, as a sacrifice to his ambitions, has 
urged their son to win distinction on the expedition that destroys 
his life. A Job of today walks in the garden with his wife. Since she 
has not heard the Voice in the whirlwind, she cannot compass the 
fact that a man’s God is the sum of his experiences. Priam’s proud 
words to Achilles, ‘‘I have done what no man before ever dared to 
do—I have stretched out my hand to the slayer of my son,” led to 
a really moving story of a mother who comes into the office of a man, 
the college and business chum of her dead son, for whose unhappi- 
ness and dreadful death he is indirectly accountable. Moments tor- 
turing to him follow while the mother thanks him for his friendship 
with her son. Finally rising to leave, never to return, she begs that 
she may kiss him, for never again will she touch one whom she could 
call her son. There is no doubt that reading does cause the young 
writer’s imagination to become productive. 

If forces inimical to creativeness are everywhere at work about 
our students, all the more must the teacher-manager be willing to 
concoct schemes, exhibit patterns, devise methods of application, 
that careful management may prevent mental tumbling and, para- 
doxically, achieve the spontaneity of creativeness. 



































































THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A HIGH- 
SCHOOL MOVIE CLUB 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
A BASIC PRINCIPLE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Dr. Walter Barnes, president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, has formulated a new definition of the aims of English 
teaching in terms of a basic principle of American secondary educa- 
tion: 

The English program in school exists chiefly to assist children and young 
people to engage more effectively (that is, with increasingly clearer purpose, 
finer skill, and richer appreciation) in those literary and linguistic activities 
which the current, normal situations and processes of life outside the school make 
necessary and desirable. 

This is in accord with the widely accepted principle of American 
education that we should teach boys and girls to do well those things 
which they are going to do anyway. It is in line with the increasing 
emphasis on the consideration of children’s natural interests as an 
approach to the problem of organizing the extra-curriculum as well 
as the curriculum. Adolescent America enjoys its journalism clubs, 
literary clubs, and the like. Why not go one step further, progressive 
teachers ask, and organize extra-curricular activities that are inti- 
mately related to the out-of-school habits of children? What are the 
things that boys and girls are doing habitually and will continue to 
do habitually? Let us make these things the starting-points for the 
development of the “new deal” in education. 

One of the most significant habits of young America is going to the 
movies. Students do not need to be encouraged to go to the movies 
as they need to be encouraged to read books or to study formal prob- 
lems. Their interest is natural and spontaneous. All they need is 
guidance. If the guidance is of the right kind, the resulting activities 
can perhaps be of even greater value than the activities of the curric- 
ulum itself. 
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A PROBLEM OR AN OPPORTUNITY 


The implications of this principle of education are far-reaching. | 
If carried to a logical conclusion, it would mean that what is now 
only the “side show’’—the after-school activity—would become 
more important than what is now the “main tent.” It is only too 
true that, to the child, the curriculum is often of far less interest than 
the extra-curriculum. To the English teacher, more than to any 
other teacher, this situation presents an opportunity to make educa- 
tion a more vital and integral part of the lives of young folks. In- 
creasingly, English teachers are accepting the social responsibility of 
concerning themselves with the leisure activities of boys and girls. 

Accordingly, the cinema presents either a great problem or a great 
opportunity, depending on the point of view. To the teacher who is 
attached to the old classics and who hates the trends of our times, 
the current motion picture is anathema; it is something to shun and 
to urge children to shun. To the teacher who is seeking newer and 
fresher material, the contemporary movie, like the contemporary 
novel, the contemporary drama, the newspaper, the magazine, the 
radio, is a welcome means to an end; it is something to enjoy, to dis- 
cuss, to analyze, to think about, something to use as a starting-point 
from which to move toward an appreciation of the best things that 
life and literature have to offer. The progressive teacher becomes 
the contemporary, the pal, of her pupils, identifies herself with their 
habitual interests, and seeks to improve these habits by constructive 
organization work. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION: CURRICULAR OR 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR? 

As a result of the findings of the Committee on Photopiay Appre- 
ciation of the National Council of Teachers of English, many junior 
high schools and many senior high schools are adopting or adapting 
the Council’s suggestive curricular units in this field. The Council is 
also suggesting, through its steering committee on current movies, 
the importance of what might be called “extra-curriculum units of 
instruction” in the form of Photoplay Clubs. Such clubs are being 
formed in schools where English teachers are interested in developing 
standards of taste as to moving-picture programs, but where, for 
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practical reasons, classroom procedures cannot be altered so as to 
include a consideration of movies at this time; or where interest in 
movies is so great that selected pupils, in addition to whatever cur- 
ricular work they may be doing in photoplay appreciation, are en- 
couraged to organize supplementary activities in this field. 


THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL PHOTOPLAY CLUB AT NEWARK 


This trend is interestingly exemplified at the Central High School 
in Newark, New Jersey, where Messrs. Alexander B. Lewis and Ray 
A. Barnard, in co-operation with the writer and under the leadership 
of Max J. Herzberg, Supervisor of English in the Newark Schools, 
have developed the work along experimental lines." Since its estab- 
lishment in 1928, the Central High School Photoplay Club’s activ- 
ities have inspired considerable experimental investigation, notably 
the program of the National Council of Teachers of English, the first 
phase of which was completed in June, 1933. 

The Newark club has developed not only critical appreciation of 
screen drama, but also a production program of its own in the form 
of newsreels of the life of the school. This photoplay club, which goes 
in a body to preview or to review the offerings of downtown theaters 
and which has developed some amateur movie-makers of its own, has 
25 “‘life-members” and has had to limit its active membership to 
100 and establish a waiting list. Last year it was able to charge 10 
cents admission to the school newsreel, although the school paper, at 
5 cents a copy, found the times difficult. 

The members of Central High School’s Photoplay Club, indeed, 
give strong evidence of their interest. They arrive for their weekly 
business meeting as early as 7:50 A.M. every Wednesday. No mem- 
ber of the club is tardy for school on that day. The club holds a 
regular discussion meeting every Thursday at 2:30 P.M., after which 
the members often go in a group to a downtown theater to see and 
analyze photoplays. 

A description of this club by a recent visitor to the school may be 
found in the September, 1933, issue of the Junior Red Cross Journal, 
published by the American Red Cross at Washington, D.C. 


* Mr. Herzberg has since been promoted to the principalship of the new Weequahic 
High School at Newark, and the writer is a member of the faculty at that school. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A PHOTOPLAY CLUB 

The ideal way to organize a photoplay club, or almost any school 
club, for that matter, is through a spontaneous or “‘self-starting”’ 
organization committee. The free association of several school 
chums endowed with energy, initiative, and ambition in a co-opera- 
tive plan to originate a new, worth-while activity among their fel- 
low-students is a characteristic of the democracy of our schools. It is 
the American way of doing things. When students of their own ac- 
cord come to their teachers with plans for interesting activities, we 
have evidence that the creative spirit is working. All it needs is 
steering. 

To the alert teacher, who finds charm in the workings of the cre- 
ative spirit, the suggestion from a student that it would be great fun 
to have a movie club presents a delightful opportunity. In the ab- 
sence of such spontaneity, however, if the teacher desires to form 
such a club, it is a good plan to call a conference of several friendly 
students who are members of a bright class. The matter should be 
broached to them in confidence, with a view to getting their reac- 
tions to the idea. If it is decided to form such a club, these children 
may be considered a ‘founders’ committee.” In co-educational 
schools, boys and girls should be equally represented on the com- 
mittee. 

At some convenient time, probably at the close of the school day, 
the committee and its sponsor should go to the principal and tell him 
of the idea. If he approves, the next step is to decide on a time and 
place for an organization meeting. Instead of announcing the proj- 
ect to the entire school, it is well to work quietly at first. Each mem- 
ber of the ‘‘founders’ committee” should make a list of likely mem- 
bers, the lists should be compared to avoid duplication, and those 
listed should be invited to become ‘‘charter members.”’ A temporary 
chairman for the organization meeting can be agreed on among the 
founders, and at the meeting two resolutions should be passed: (1) 
stating that the students present agree to form themselves into a 
photoplay club, and (2) appointing a committee to draft a constitu- 
tion and present it for adoption at a meeting to be held on a date 
about a week later. As soon as the constitution is adopted and offi- 
cers elected, the club’s executive committee should meet with the 
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sponsor and appoint the following committees: (1) to enlist the 
friendly co-operation of local theater owners, (2) to enlist the friend- 
ly co-operation of local camera shops, (3) to plan a series of discus- 
sions, (4) to assign readings in books and magazines about movies to 
members of the club, and (5) to announce the club to the entire 
school and seek additional members. If properly approached, theater 
owners will admit the members in a body without charge, or at re- 
duced rates, to selected matinée programs. Likewise, camera dealers 
will co-operate in financing a plan to provide paraphernalia for mak- 
ing and showing amateur movies. 


ACTIVITIES THAT WILL INTEREST BOYS 


If the preferences shown by boys in the Newark club may serve as 
a guide, it is likely that high-school boys will be interested chiefly in 
the following activities, which are ranked in the order of preference 
indicated in a ballot taken up in April, 1933: 


. Learning how to direct an amateur movie 

. Learning how to operate a movie camera 

. Learning how to operate a movie projector (showing films) 
. Learning how to choose interesting camera angles 

. Learning how to judge the light conditions for camera work 
. Seeing photoplays in theaters 

. Discussing theatrical photoplays 

. Learning how to edit and title a film 

. Visiting the projection booth of a theater 

Learning how to operate a stereopticon 

. Previewing photoplays and judging them for the club 

12. Serving as discussion leader 

13. Learning how to write an amateur scenario 

14. Re-telling the plots of interesting photoplays 

15. Conducting a business meeting. 
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ACTIVITIES THAT WILL INTEREST GIRLS 
Following are the activities of greatest interest to girls, ranked 
according to preferences indicated in the ballot of April, 1933: 
. Seeing photoplays in theaters 
. Discussing theatrical photoplays 
. Reading movie magazines 


. Learning how to direct an amateur movie 
. Learning how to operate a movie camera 
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. Reading what newspaper critics say about movies 

. Visiting the projection booth of a theater 

8. Keeping a movie scrapbook (clippings, pictures, film facts, mementoes, 
definitions of technical terms, etc.) 

9. Re-telling the plots of interesting photoplays 

10. Discussing the club’s amateur films 

11. Learning how to write an amateur scenario 

12. Voting on the best photoplays of the season 

13. Reading books about movies 

14. Serving as secretary of the club 

15. Learning to judge photoplays by means of a rating scale 


nN 
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It will be noted that girls gave first place to seeing and discussing 
pictures, whereas boys gave this activity sixth place. Girls ranked 
“learning how to operate a movie projector” eighteenth, whereas 
boys ranked it third. 


ACTIVITIES THAT WILL INTEREST BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 
Following are the activities voted high by both boys and girls: 
1. Learning how to direct an amateur movie 
. Learning how to operate a movie camera 
. Seeing photoplays in theaters 
. Discussing theatrical photoplays 
. Visiting the projection booth of a theater 
. Re-telling the plots of interesting photoplays 
. Learning how to write an amateur scenario 
8. Previewing photoplays and judging them for the club 
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The activities of a photoplay club are thus likely to fall into two 
main categories: (1) making amateur movies and (2) seeing and dis- 
cussing current theatrical photoplays. Incidentally, the boys in the 
club are likely to be interested in developing the visual education 
work of the school, which requires the operation of film projectors 
and stereopticons. This is notably the case at Newark. 

Some of the club members at Newark are seriously ambitious to 
become cameramen or directors at Hollywood; others constantly 
write amateur scripts and hope to become screen dramatists. A 
former member of the club, while a student, invented an editing 
board, with compartments for classifying the various parts of the 
production which, when put together, make up the finished film. 
This student is now studying to become a professional cameraman. 
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HOW TO FINANCE A PHOTOPLAY CLUB 


There are two main ways in which to finance a club of this kind: 
(1) through dues and (2) through the sale of tickets to shows. The 
Newark club charges its members an initiation fee of 15 cents and 
levies dues of 5 cents a week. It sells tickets to its own shows, and on 
two occasions has made a small profit through the sale of tickets for 
a selected picture at a downtown theater. It has been able to pur- 
chase $500 worth of movie equipment and material, which it has 
donated to the school. During the academic year 1932-33, the club 
attended a series of twenty selected photoplays, in most cases with- 
out expense, as guests of theater managers. Camera shops allow 
special discounts to clubs of this kind. 


HOW AND WHEN TO CONDUCT MEETINGS 


It is essential to the success of a photoplay club that its officers or 
executive committee meet with the faculty sponsor each school day 
for at least ten minutes. The activities are numerous and continu- 
ous. Decisions must be made quickly. At Newark the daily execu- 
tive meeting takes place informally in the faculty sponsor’s home 
room during the latter part of the noon hour. The weekly general 
business meetings are brief and can be held conveniently before the 
regular session of school in the morning. The discussion meetings are 
most important of all. They should be held at whatever time is most 
convenient for the greatest percentage of members of the club. Pu- 
pils who are unable to attend discussion meetings regularly should be 
dropped from the club. Discussion leaders should vary from week to 
week. 

Because of the superior interest of boys in technical matters, it is 
well to divide the club into two main sections, a technical section 
and a discussion section. Every member of the club should serve on 
some committee. Every member should be required to do some 
reading. At Newark new members are required to submit reports on 
selected books about motion pictures before they may be accepted as 
members. A descriptive bibliography entitled “What Shall We 
Read About the Movies?”’ is distributed to the members and pros- 
pective members. This presents a guide to the many books about 
motion pictures—their history, science, industry, art, future. Stu- 
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dents who have read some of the 116 books described in this com- 
pilation are movie-wise and make good discussion leaders. Copies of 
the guide may be obtained at the cost of publication and postage, 
which is 25 cents. 


STANDARDS FOR JUDGING PHOTOPLAYS 


To accelerate discussion and to raise the critical thought-level, it 
is well to provide mimeographed study guides, worksheets, and sug- 
gestive rating scales. Discussion leaders should bear in mind con- 
stantly the point of view of the director of the picture under dis- 
cussion, with a view to guiding the discussion along two main lines: 
(1) what the director of the production tried to do; that is, the type, 
purpose, and theme of the picture, and (2) how well the director 
succeeded. Experimental criteria used at Newark and at other cit- 
ies, under the auspices of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, have considered such elements as the fundamental idea of the 
picture, the story composition, the pictorial composition, the dia- 
logue, the acting, the social value, and the comparative entertain- 
ment value of the production as a whole. Worksheets distributed to 
members in advance of discussions enable them to come prepared to 
discuss each picture in the light of definite standards and to tell 
what, if anything, they have learned about life from the picture. A 
specimen worksheet is shown here. 

Students readily acquire standards, also, for judging their own 
amateur movies, especially in relation to camera angles, lighting, 
action, cutting, titling, and editing. Girls are slower to appreciate 
technical problems, naturally, and are more prone to discuss out- 
comes, regardless of what may be behind the results. Boys are more 
versatile in the photoplay field than are girls, and accordingly excel 
in applying standards to both amateur and professional films. 


TYPICAL OPINIONS OF CLUB MEMBERS 


That the business of running a Photoplay Club appeals to boys 
and girls with an almost irresistible attraction is indicated by the 
statements gathered by the president of the Newark club last year. 


Representative opinions were: 
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We have the most popular club in the school. 

Being a technical student, I enjoy learning to operate the machines. The 
Photoplay Club is a most instructive machine in itself. Through its com- 
mittee activities I have learned to enjoy and to understand the movies. 

It is the most interesting and beneficial activity in Central. 

Of all the school clubs I enjoy this best. 

I have gained a sense of movie value that I could not even hope to obtain in 
any other place. 

I have learned to look at a movie for more than surface value. 

I get a big kick out of my committee work. 


Perhaps a practical way to let pupils register their opinions in con- 
nection with plans for developing a new club would be to have each 
one fill out a ballot like the sample shown here. Then each boy or 
girl can be assigned to whatever committee appeals with greatest 
attraction in developing the club’s programs. 


CENTRAL HiGH ScHooL PHOTOPLAY CLUB 
NEWARK, N.J., APRIL, 1933 
BALLOT AS TO TEN FAVORITE ACTIVITIES OF THE CLUB 
Name of pupil Home Room Grade 
Directions: Indicate your ten (10) preferences among these 30 club activities by placing 
the figure 1 to the left of your first choice, the figure 2 to the left of your second 
choice, the figure 3 to the left of your third choice, and so on until you have chosen 
the ten (10) activities that interest you the most. 
1. Learning how to write an amateur scenario 
2. Learing how to direct an amateur movie 
3. Learning how to operate a movie camera 
4. Learning how to choose interesting camera angles 
5. Learning how to judge the light conditions for camera work 
6. Learning how to edit and title a film 
7. Seeing photoplays in theaters 
8. Discussing theatrical photoplays 
9. Learning to judge photoplays by means of a rating scale 
10. Discussing the club’s amateur films 
11. Learning how to operate a movie projector (showing films) 
12. Learning how to operate a stereopticon (showing lantern slides) 
13. Learning how to make lantern slides 
14. Managing switchboards and shades 
15. Serving as secretary of the club 
16. Serving as treasurer of the club 
. Serving as discussion leader 
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. Managing the bulletin board 
. Selling tickets to shows 
. Conducting a business meeting 


Reading books about movies 

Discussing books about movies 

Reading movie magazines 

Re-telling the plots of interesting photoplays 

Reading what newspaper critics say about movies 

Keeping a movie scrapbook (clippings, pictures, film facts, memen- 
toes, definitions of technical terms, etc.) 

Keeping a movie diary to record your impressions of the photoplays 
you see 


. Visiting the projection booth of a theater 


Previewing photoplays and judging them for the club 
Voting on the best photoplays of the season 


Indicate any additional photoplay club activities that would interest you: 


Remarks: 

OUTLINE FOR DISCUSSING A PHOTOPLAY 
Pupil’s name Period Grade Date 
Title of Picture Where Seen 


1. What type of photoplay is it (such as comedy, tragedy, farce, musical 


comedy, social drama, melodrama, travelogue, etc.)? 


Name the director of the production, and, if possible, mention an inter- 


estes Tact spout him............................................. 


. What is the setting of the story (time and place)? 


Did you like the setting ? . If so, why? If not, why not? 


. Give the names of the leading characters (not names of actors). 


What is the basic theme (main idea or purpose) of the film? 


. What fundamental conflict does the photoplay present? 


. What purposes in life do the main characters have? 


. Of what value to society (humanity) are these purposes? 
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10. What motives are revealed by the leading characters? 


11. Express your attitude toward these motives. 


14. What sal até the major climax of the photoplay? 

15. What outstanding character traits are emphasized in the climax? 
16. What is your opinion of the ending of the photoplay? 

17. What do you consider the best scene in the picture? 

18. What scene would you omit or change? 


19. What have you learned about life from the picture? 





20. Remarks or general comment. 


CONCLUSION 
It is inevitable that the movie habits of adolescents will be signifi- 
} cantly improved if they participate regularly in the activities of a 
photoplay club. To one who observes these activities from day to 
day, who listens to the weekly discussions, and who appraises the 
growth of individual boys and girls toward the ideals of mature 
citizenship, there is clear evidence that something constructive is 
going on. To the English teacher it means that literature experi- 
ences are being interwoven with life, that an advance is being made 
toward those worth-while social objectives concerning which we are 
| hearing more and more in the discussions of the habits of adolescent 
America. 








MAKING ENGLISH GRAMMAR FUNCTION 
VERNA L. NEWSOME 

Another will say it (the language) wanteth grammar. Nay truly, it hath that 

praise that it wanteth not grammar. For grammar it might have, but it needs 

it not; being so easy in itself, and so void of those cumbersome differences of 

cases, genders, moods, and tenses, which, I think, was a piece of the Tower of 

Babylon’s curse, that a man should be put to school to learn his mother tongue. 


Str Pure SIpNEY, The Defense of Poesy 


I 

But the English language was not to be permitted to go grammar- 
less. The eighteenth century, by borrowing Latin rules and dogmati- 
cally formulating new rules, supplied the want which Sidney had 
deemed a virtue. Since this superimposed grammar has been care- 
fully preserved even in our most recent tests,’ the first problem fac- 
ing the English teacher is to determine what English grammar is; 
for if the content of an elementary course in English grammar is to 
justify itself, it must explain the language of modern English and its 
structure and exclude all extraneous material. 

Equally important is the need for deciding upon the function of 
English grammar. Unless the subject has been eliminated from the 
curriculum, there has too often been an attempt to teach every 
phase of a general grammar, regardless of its application to English, 
and to make this grammar serve a variety of irrelevant purposes. It 
has, in turn, done duty as a device for mental training, as prepara- 
tion for studying a foreign language, and as a means of correcting 
errors, the last objective still much in vogue despite the fact that 
there is little or no evidence that grammatical knowledge affects the 
language forms which people use. Fourteen years ago the grammar 
subcommittee of the National Council of Teachers of English point- 
ed out the “relatively minor functions” of grammar in solving the 
problem of accepted usage. Although this point of view is generally 
upheld by authorities today, practice, as usual, has lagged behind 
theory. 

t See Robert C. Pooley, Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English. University of 
Wisconsin, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, August, 1933. 
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What, then, is the prime function of grammar? An intelligent 
answer is offered in the report just quoted: ‘The greatest contribu- 
tion which grammar study can make is to the mastery of the sen- 
tence: to unfailing recognition of the sentence unit in speech and 
writing, and the power of building clear, vigorous, and varied sen- 
tences and of interpreting their structure.’’ Such an objective is far- 
reaching, and, put into effect, should increase both reading and 
writing skill. The need for such training is evident not only in the 
elementary school and high school but even in college.’ 

Any elementary grammar course should, then, be based upon 
those topics which aid in understanding the sentence. Everything 
else should be eliminated or at least postponed until pupils can recog- 
nize sentences unfailingly and can construct clear sentences of their 
own. Until the fundamentals are established, some grammar is not 
only useless, but even harmful, because confusing.’ The danger of 
blurring essentials exists not only for junior high-school pupils who 
are being introduced to grammar, but also for senior high-school or 
college students who have not mastered the structure of an ordinary 
English sentence. Certain problems regularly treated as a part of 
grammar can be taught more economically in other ways. Accepted 
language forms, for instance, are probably best established by pat- 

2“‘American universities have found that a large proportion of their freshmen 
sometimes as many as a third of them—cannot pass a simple test on distinguishing be- 


tween sentences and groups of words that are not sentences.’”’ C. H. Ward, Grammar 
for Composition. Scott, Foresman, 1933. 

3 The fact that formal grammar is still dominating our junior high school English 
courses, notwithstanding the free use of the term functional grammar, was impressed 
upon the writer by the results of an analysis of 80 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
grammar tests, comprising 1,233 questions. Equal numbers of city, county, state, and 
standard tests representative of various sections of the United States were used in the 
survey. A rating of every question on a scale similar to the one on page 56 revealed that 
an average of only 3.5 per cent of all questions dealt directly with sentence recognition, 
the fundamental objective of grammar teaching. Only 22.8 per cent of the questions 
tested any functional grammar. In fact, only 44 per cent found a place in either Group 
I, functional grammar, or Group II, doubtful-functional. Since these figures include 
also some matters of usage omitted from the present scale, it is probable that even in 
these two groups grammar was employed unnecessarily. More than 45 per cent of the 
questions dealt with formal grammar—groups III, IV, and V. The remaining ten per 
cent of the questions did not pertain to grammar. Moreover, since a surprisingly large 
number of topics functional in themselves were treated in a formal manner, the actual 
amount of functional grammar tested was somewhat less than the figures indicate. 
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tern and habit. (For application of patterns to pronouns and verbs, 
see page 56.) Possessive adjectives and possessives of nouns are 
spelling problems. 

Before introducing grammar to a class, every teacher might well 
construct a sliding scale of grammar values, rating each topic on the 
basis of its direct aid to sentence recognition and understanding.*’s 
No two scales will be identical, and none should be accepted unques- 
tioningly; but many such efforts may help to determine what func- 
tional grammar actually is. In the suggestive plan presented in this 
paper on page 506° the various phases of grammar have been grouped 
in order of importance under the headings: (1) functional; (2) 
doubtful-functional; (3) formal; (4) useless; (5) pernicious. Each 
group with its respective topics and their functions will be discussed 
in turn. Then, because even the most functional subject becomes less 
useful under formal treatment, brief consideration will be given to 
methods of approach. 


I] 


Clearly, any element of grammar which helps in recognizing, in- 
terpreting, or constructing sentences is functional. Since the ear 
as well as the eye must be trained to detect sentences, some time may 
be spent effectively in reading groups of words aloud to discover 
whether each one really tells, asks, or requests something, 1.e., 
whether it can stand alone or is dependent upon another group. 
Oral reading is likewise the most effective method of determining 
where one sentence ends and another begins. A variety of sentences 
should be used to show the functions of making statements, asking 
questions, and making requests, but no formal classification accord- 

4 The Wisconsin Grammar Report is one example of a good minimum grammar. It 
may be purchased at a nominal sum from George E. Teter, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

s An evaluation of the functions of the items of grammar made by several authorities 
on the teaching of English and presented by Dr. Rivlin should be valuable to every 
English teacher. Harry N. Rivlin, Functional Grammar. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1930. 

* Invaluable assistance in determining groups and in framing definitions was given 
by the late Professor Sterling A. Leonard and one of his graduate seminars in the 
teaching of English. Miss Margaret Skinner co-operated in the difficult problem of 
classifying the examination questions used for analysis. 
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ing to use is needed. After the pupil unfailingly recognizes the single- 
idea sentence, his attention may be directed to sentences composed 
of more than one independent thought and to the connecting words 
and the purposes which they serve. 

Familiarity with the parts of a sentence also should aid in its 
mastery. The predicate verb, the word or words actually making the 
assertion, is, of course, the most essential element. As soon as the 
pupil has learned to select the verb in a variety of sentences and to 
distinguish it from a verbal, he is ready to find the subject substan- 
tive, or simple subject. The one word or the fewest words that tell 
who or what went, was seen, is coming, etc.,form the simple subject. As 
various sentences are studied, it becomes evident that some verbs 
are complete in themselves but that others require something to 
complete their meaning. The direct object or the predicative thus 
becomes the third possible element in the sentence skeleton. After 
the pupil has become familiar with the framework of a sentence he is 
ready to find out how modifiers are fitted to it. 

Since the function of modifiers rather than their classification is 
vital, they should be presented as a unit. Groups of words are seen 
to do the work of a single word. In the thought, ‘““The book was 
lost,’ the idea of book may be changed by any one of these modifiers: 
travel, of travel, or which deals with travel; similarly, the verb lost may 
be modified to show how, when, or where the loss occurred. The 
ability to differentiate a modifier from a sentence is essential to sen- 
tence recognition; power in manipulating modifiers is an elementary 
step toward style in writing. The disconnected ideas, ‘I looked out 
of the window and I saw a squirrel; it was scampering down the 
trunk of an oak tree,” take on a certain maturity when they be- 
come: “Looking out of the window I saw a squirrel scampering down 
the trunk of an oak tree.’’ Practice in substituting a modifier for 
an independent clause and one modifier for another with the purpose 
of finding the most effective way of expressing a thought should con- 
tribute directly to better sentences.’ At this point the complete sub- 
ject may be presented as the simple subject plus its modifiers, and 
the complete predicate as predicate verb plus modifiers and a possi- 

7See Ward, Grammar for Composition, chap. iv, for interesting ways of producing 
sentence variety. 
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ble direct object or predicative. The distinction between a phrase 
and a dependent clause probably should not be made until the modi- 
fier as such and its function are understood clearly. 

Ability merely to recognize the parts of a sentence is insufficient, 
however; the relationship of these parts must be understood. Isola- ) 
tion of the subject and the verb not only reveals the skeleton of a 
sentence but also the necessity for agreement of the verb with the 
subject. Likewise, an understanding of the relationship between 
pronoun and antecedent and a modifier and the word modified as- 
sists in the construction of clear, accurate sentences. Connectives, | 
such as co-ordinating and subordinating conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, and prepositions should be studied in relation to the groups 
which they introduce and the functions of those groups. 


IIT 


The courteous label, “‘doubtful-functional,” is extended to topics 
having no direct application to sentence recognition or fundamental 


sentence structure but with a possible relevance to one of them. } 
Since the use of a word in a sentence determines its part of speech, 
parts of speech cannot be studied intelligently until the elements of 
a sentence have been mastered. Board, for example, accommo- 
datingly shifts from noun to adjective to verb in a board, a board 
walk, board a train. 


Although pronouns have retained some of their inflections, pat- 
tern and habit are recognized as more helpful than grammar in in- 
suring the choice of accepted forms. For example, such expressions 
as ‘Did you see he and Jim?” and “He will go with you and 7”’ are 
most readily corrected when the sentence pattern is revealed by 
making the offending member stand alone: “Did you see he?” 
“with J,’ etc. The terms nominative and accusative cases are not 
really essential. Similarly, an understanding of the construction 
“object of a preposition” is of dubious aid in selecting the following 
pronoun form. The pattern with, to, for, etc.—him, her, them is more 
quickly taught and more readily summoned in an emergency than 
the complete grammatical analysis. The value of knowing the prin- 
cipal parts even of frequently misused verbs also is open to question, 
when the simple pattern, is, have, had to precede gone, done, seen 
may be learned. (If principal parts are to be taught, certainly me- 
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chanical repetition of come—came—come, go—went—gone must be 
avoided. Only as forms are put to actual use do they become estab- 
lished.) The English language has numerous patterns which every- 
one recognizes and employs: —s for plurals (indexes, gymnasiums), 

ed to form the past and perfect of verbs (chortled, intrigued), etc. 
The three-year-old who changed the German maid’s “go with’ to 
“go wiv u”’ had grasped one pattern. 

Auxiliary verbs need not be taught as such since the predicate 
verb is preferably regarded as one unit. Many aspects of the verb 
ordinarily studied are of little use to the average pupil. Mood is a 
meaningless abstraction. The imperative mood offers no difficulties, 
and the surviving subjunctive were (if I were; I wish I were) can be 
treated with greater economy as an individual problem. The simple 
tenses hardly require teaching, unless one insists upon waging a fu- 
tile battle over shall and will. The idea of the perfect tenses is more 
difficult but also doubtless less important. (Mr. Mencken calls 
attention to the American tendency to avoid the perfect.) The dis- 
tinction in meaning between the past and perfect can probably be 
made more easily as specific illustrations arise. The future perfect 
tense is used so rarely that it has been relegated to the category of 
useless grammar.® Although an understanding of voice may possi- 
bly be of aid in producing flexible sentences, perhaps as much can be 
accomplished by employing the simple device of using as subject the 
word to be emphasized. For example, “Harry broke the cup; I 
didn’t,” fixes responsibility upon Harry; but ‘‘The cup is broken; we 
must buy a new one,” stresses the resulting condition. 

Collective nouns have always received considerable attention be- 
cause of the problem of verb agreement. But since meaning rather 
than form determines whether to treat a collective noun as singular 
or plural (‘‘The family are all at home now,” but “The family is an 
interesting one’), knowing an additional classification can serve 
little purpose. 

IV 

Although all formal grammar is useless to any but advanced 
students, some of the most clearly valueless parts are grouped here 
separately. The common practice of classifying sentences according 


8 For an excellent discussion of tense, see Pooley, Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on 
English, pp. 53-61. 
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to use serves even less purpose than grouping them according to 
form. Children learn the functions of sentences as soon as they are 
able to talk. No youngster needs to be taught that the sentence is a 
vehicle for asking questions or making requests. The terms interrog- 
ative, imperative, and indicative, however, are strange and meaning- 
less. 

Classifying nouns or devoting time to case or gender has no place 
in English. The fact that a noun is concrete or abstract does not 
affect its form or use. The ability to distinguish between common 
and proper nouns has ordinarily been considered essential to capi- 
talization, but anyone who has attempted to teach the apparently 
logical distinction knows the difficulties involved. Some inquiring 
child is certain to ask why Smith is a proper noun or why beelle is not 
a proper noun if bug is a common noun. Since capitalization in any 
language is arbitrary, it is easier to learn specific rules as occasion 
demands. Names of persons, places, languages, and organizations 
cover the major difficulties in English capitalization. The case 
names, nominative and accusative, or objective, are no more appro- 
priate than dative, vocalive, or locative to English nouns, which have 
only one distinct case form, the genitive, or possessive. Gender in 
English grammar is a relic from a highly inflected language having 
grammatical gender. Natural gender is too obvious to need attention. 

Various constructions of nouns ordinarily taught may also be dis- 
regarded. Ability to recognize the appositive has been considered 
essential to punctuation. But there are many appositives not set off 
by commas: My sister Mary, Jack the giant killer, Briggs the car- 
toonist, etc. Appositives requiring commas may be grouped with oth- 
er parenthetical expressions, or “interrupters.” The rare nominative 
absolute is likewise a parenthetical element. The abverbial objec- 
tive may be treated as an adverb. 

The necessity for classifying pronouns is not evident. Indefinite 
pronouns might better, perhaps, be treated as nouns, since they form 
their possessives similarly. Although personal pronouns receive 
greatest stress, few pupils seem to understand that words in this 
group do not necessarily refer to persons. The theory of person is an 
abstraction difficult to grasp and apparently not functional. The 
relative pronoun has, of course, been presented as a connective. 
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The substitution of Jay for lie, set for sit, or, less frequently, of 
raise for rise are the only instances of confusing transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. Establishing the accepted forms is a usage problem 
requiring direct treatment; classification offers little assistance. 

Classifying verbals is likewise unnecessary. For all practical pur- 
poses the infinitive is a phrase; the participle an adjective or part of 
a verb phrase; the gerund a noun. As infinitives and participles are 
short-cuts for clauses, they are employed early by a child. When 
modifiers are studied, there is an excellent opportunity for practice in 
using these forms to secure sentence variety. 

Comparing adjectives or adverbs is an unfruitful process. Even 
though the use of the comparative for two were to be insisted upon, 
a routine of good—better—best, beautiful—more beautiful—most beau- 
tiful would not establish the desired form. 

Grammar seems to pass from the useless to the pernicious stage 
when topics are not only valueless but confusing as well. The term 
conjunctive adverb, for example, is misleading because it is used loose- 
ly of both then and when in such sentences as: “It rained; then we 
went home”’; and ‘“‘When it rained, we went home.”’ If then is treated 
as an adverb and not a connective, comma-blunder sentences are 
much less likely to occur. The indirect object, objective comple- 
ment, and retained object are also dangerous as they serve no funda- 
mental purpose but do help to blur the direct object. 

Vv 

It has been suggested earlier that the functional value of grammar 
is dependent not only upon the topics selected but also upon their 
treatment. Obviously, there is no one right way of teaching gram- 
mar, but a few general principles may be agreed upon. The method 
of formal definition destroys the functional value of almost any 
subject. Even the verb becomes formal when children learn to de- 
fine it but cannot recognize verbs or use them accurately. To select 
a predicate verb or any other part of a sentence is clearly more 
profitable than to define the term but is inferior to applying gram- 
matical principles directly. For example, such an exercise as rewrit- 
ing the sentence, ‘All of these notebooks were handed in on time,”’ 
by changing all to one and completing the statement supplies direct 
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practice in verb-subject agreement. Highly useful work also may be 
done with modifiers. Adding modifiers to the skeleton of a sentence 
or subordinating ineffective independent elements should help the 
pupil to see the structure of a sentence and the relationship of its 
parts. Revision of incoherent sentences is also an aid to building 
better sentences. Although such practice exercises have their value, 
they are not, of course, a substitute for the actual writing of pupils. 
A few questions taken from eighth-grade examinations may help 
to illustrate useless grammar or ineffective or dangerous methods of 
handling the subject. 
1. Define, mode, tense, voice, conjugation. 
(Both the topics and the approach are formal.) 
. What is comparison? Write the comparison of the following: bad, attractive, 
sweet, little, many, round. 
(Even though one were to insist upon “‘He got the worse of me in the fight, 
a mechanical bad—worse—worst would hardly accomplish the purpose. And 
is round inserted on the theory that anything round cannot be rounder?) 
3. What are the three ways of distinguishing the gender of nouns? Illustrate. 
(How many people know the three ways or have any need to know them?) 
4. Name and illustrate five kinds of nouns. Give four things for which pronouns 


NR 


are inflected, with inflections under each case. 

(More purposeless divisions and subdivisions.) 

Even though such clearly useless and confusing issues as these 
may have been generally discarded, there remain many other non- 
essentials to be eliminated from elementary grammar courses. For 
not until the grammar of modern English and that only is taught and 
directed to the single end of sentence mastery can English grammar 
be expected to function. When that time comes, possibly college 
students—yes, even high-school and elementary pupils—will recog- 
nize a sentence and have some understanding of its structure. 


A SLIDING SCALE OF GRAMMAR VALUES 


I. Functional grammar 
1. Recognition of a sentence as a whole 
2. Parts of a sentence 
a) Predicate verb 
b) Simple subject 
c) Predicate element: direct object; predicate noun, pronoun, or adjec- 
tive 
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IV. 


MAKING ENGLISH GRAMMAR FUNCTION 


d) Modifiers as a group: word, phrase, clause 
e) Complete subject and complete predicate 
3. Relationship of the parts of a sentence 
a) Independent clause—independent clause: use of co-ordinating con- 
junction 
b) Verb—subject 
c) Pronoun—antecedent 
d) Modifier—word modified: use of subordinating conjunction or rela- 
tive pronoun; use of preposition 
Doubtful-functional grammar 
1. Parts of speech: noun, adjective, adverb 
2. Nominative and accusative cases of the personal pronouns: J, he, she, 
they 
3. Verbs 
a) Principal parts of frequently misused verbs 
b) Auxiliary verbs 
4. Object of a preposition 
Formal grammar 
1. Classification of sentences according to form 
2. Verb: mood, tense (except future perfect), voice 
3. Collective nouns 
4. Adjective, adverb, and substantive phrases and clauses 
Useless grammar 
1. Classification of sentences according to use 
2. Nouns 
a) Classification as abstract, common, proper 
b) Nominative and accusative cases 
c) Gender 
d) Constructions: appositive, nominative absolute, adverbial objective 
3. Pronouns 
a) Classification 
b) Person 
4. Verbs 
a) Transitive and intransitive 
b) Future perfect tense 
5. Verbals and their classification 
6. Adjectives and adverbs—comparison of 
Pernicious grammar 
1. Conjunctive adverb 
2. Indirect object 
3. Objective complement 
4. Retained object with passive voice of verb 





ASSIMILATIVE MATERIAL 
RUTH MESSENGER 


Assimilative material—the stuff that makes literature come alive 
for children. How like a death-knell the words fall on the ear of the 
first-year teacher in a small high school. 

It used to seem easy in our undergraduate days, when we had all 
the facilities of the college or university at our disposal. Libraries, 
museums, sheet music, phonograph records, photographs, paintings, 
statues—anything that we wanted was available. So when we made 
lesson plans for the education teacher to read we blithely put down 
under the heading “assimilative material’? such treasures as the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, and Percy Mackaye’s play, ““The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” and William Blake’s drawing of the same group, because 
we had them—then. 

But now here we are in a town of 800, let’s say, with a small rental 
library containing nothing but fiction (and the worst fiction, at 
that), practically no school library and less funds to buy one, and no 
salary of our own to speak of. What in the world are we going to do? 
The textbook alone makes too meager a course; the children will hate 
literature, and we will be fired, and what will the teacher do then, 
poor thing? So run our terrified thoughts, and not without reason. 

It is to this first-year teacher in a small system, standing desper- 
ately frightened today just where I stood desperately frightened a 
few years ago, that I would bring some hope. There is assimilative 
material, plenty of it, to be had for the taking, if one only knows 
where to look for it. 

Newspapers and magazines are of course the most prolific source. 
When John Galsworthy died, every daily in the country must have 
carried his picture. Don’t let it get away from you; cut it out and 
mount it on construction paper (which the school will be glad to let 
you have) and use it for your bulletin board. It will make the young- 
sters much more interested in the Forsyte Saga to see a photograph 
of its author with his favorite dog. The rotogravure section and the 
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book review page of the Sunday paper are invaluable. And don’t 
stop at cutting out the pictures. Keep the little personal notes about 
A. A. Milne’s hating to be called whimsical, and Fannie Hurst’s pre- 
ferring short skirts—all the items which reveal authors as living hu- 
man beings instead of abstractions with beards. A scrapbook full of 
such items will be an increasing treasure. Even the funny paper may 
have something for you. One of the best bulletin board displays I 
have is a series of strips from the comic sheet portraying in color the 
costumes of the eighteenth century. 

Magazines are even better. Many of them print illustrated arti- 
cles about the lives of writers; the American Magazine, for example, 
carried excellent articles a few years ago on such people as Lew 
Sarett and O. E. Rolvaag. The Mentor is an invaluable magazine 
which has unfortunately been discontinued. If the library or some 
cultivated person in your town has a back file which can be bor- 
rowed, you will find it a gold mine of material. To cite a few exam- 
ples at random: the issue of September, 1922, carries articles on Poe 
and Shelley; that of September, 1923, Walt Whitman and the 
Shakespearean theater; while the issue for May, 1924, is entirely de- 
voted to Mark Twain. It used to be possible to obtain separately the 
7g sepia pictures which illustrated the articles at about 2 cents 
each, but since the discontinuance of the magazine, that may no long- 
er be possible.’ 

Even in the household magazines, you may find in an illustrated 
travel series a photograph of Abbotsford or the castle of Chillon. 
And advertisements are not to be neglected. A familiar cigarette ad 
uses pictures of Walter Raleigh; a certain set of books is advertised 
by a picture of Arthur drawing the sword from the stone. Magazine 
advertisements are not the only ones to be used, either. I trust that 
the book companies will not cut me off their lists if I confess that 
many of my best pictures are cut from the pages of their illustrated 
catalogues. 

If you have a few cents to spare, your problem is simplified im- 
mensely. Perry Pictures’ are the answer to your prayers: small sepia 

* Write the Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio, for information 


2 Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Massachusetts. Their pictures are in black and white 
or sepia; the price varies from one to ten cents, depending on size. 
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reproductions of hundreds of the world’s famous masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture, and photographs of hundreds of historical 
personages and places, at one or two cents each. Here you can se- 
cure the very Blake drawing mentioned earlier. There are other 
companies, too, with smaller lists, publishing reproductions of mas- 
terpieces, such as the Brown-Robertson Company,’ from which you 
can secure lovely color reproductions at one cent each. Are you 
studying the King Arthur tales? Then use Watts’ “Sir Galahad,” 
and Waugh’s beautiful “Knight of the Holy Grail.’ Irving? Use 
Bellows’ “‘Up the Hudson.” Sam Johnson? Reynolds’ portrait here. 
And so on through a practically endless list. 

When the fever of the hunt really gets into your blood, you will 
find countless opportunities. When a friend of mine went abroad 
last summer, I seized her by the coat-tails and refused to let her go 
until she had promised to send me postcard pictures from every liter- 
ary shrine she visited. Many times I have unblushingly used in the 
same fashion friends who were foot-loose in America. 

It seems at first as if music would be harder to find than pictures. 
But it is really almost easier, because somebody else has in most cases 
done the collecting for you. Practically every school has a copy of 
One Hundred and One Best Songs, or some similar collection, con- 
taining dozens of songs that you can use. Suppose you are studying 
the Saxon conquest of England. Will it not be twice as real to your 
students if you let them sing the “March of the Men of Harlech,” 
with the stirring words, “‘’Tis the tramp of Saxon foemen, Saxon 
spearmen, Saxon bowmen’’? Ben Jonson’s “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes” and Shakespeare’s ‘‘Who Is Sylvia?” are to be found in 
most collections. There are all the Burns and Scott songs which most 
of the youngsters will know already and love to sing. There is the 
large group of negro spirituals illustrative of folk literature. The 
hymn book of your church may contain Addison’s ““The Spacious 
Firmament on High,” and certain of Longfellow’s and Whittier’s 
hymns, as well as Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” and Sidney La- 
nier’s lovely “Ballad of the Trees and the Master.” 

If you have a piano available, you may find it the best plan to ad- 

3 Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., Home Office, 424 Madison Avenue, New York. Mid- 
western Gallery, 302 Palmer House Shops, Chicago, Illinois 
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journ to the music room once in a while for a whole period program 
of music. Solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, songs in which the 
whole group can join, short talks on the relation of music to the 
literature you are studying, all will make the period pass quickly 
and happily. But even if there is no piano, you need not despair. 
Remember that Shakespeare banquet at college where one of the boys 
played a guitar and everybody sang with such gusto? Somebody in 
your class is almost sure to have a guitar or a ukulele or a mouth- 
organ. Let him bring it to class, and everybody sing. 

If you or your school is so inconceivably wealthy as to possess a 
portable victrola and a small yearly sum for records, you may ac- 
count yourself blessed among mortals. Alma Gluck will sing ex- 
quisitely for you the delicate ‘‘Hark, Hark, the Lark.”’ John Barry- 
more will send the chills down your back with his “O Vengeance!”’ 
in the soliloquy from Hamlet. A mixed chorus will bring De Koven’s 
opera “Robin Hood” to your very room. You will wipe your eyes 
surreptitiously when John McCormack sings “Little Boy Blue.” 
There is no joy that cannot be yours.‘ 

But reading—ah, there’s the big question. With few library facili- 
ties, how shall we find enough supplementary material to make our 
students realize that literature is reading, not studying a textbook? 
It is a difficult problem, but I believe it too can be solved. I have al- 
ready mentioned magazine articles. Do not think that expensive 
magazines are your only hope. Any magazine may contain a gold 
mine. Even Sunday-school papers sometimes contain valuable arti- 
cles on Wyclif and Tyndale and similar figures as important to litera- 
ture as to religion. Careful search may reveal material in unpromis- 
ing places, in old school readers for example. Encyclopedias may be 
drawn on. Outside agencies may offer help. In Iowa both the State 
Teachers’ Association and the State Library offer assistance to the 
teacher with a poorly equipped library, and I assume that similar aid 
may be had in other states. If you can secure the co-operation of 

4 Victrola Records may be secured from the Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N.J. Write to the Educational Department for free booklets entitled Educational 
Catalogue of Victor Records for Home, School and College, and Graded List of Victrola 
Records. 


Columbia Records from the Columbia Phonograph Co., Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
York. Free catalogue and bulletin on Correlating Music and Literature. 
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your superintendent and board perhaps you can begin buying a few 
of the very cheap editions obtainable. One company I know of’ sells 
used copies of school editions for next to nothing. The Little Blue 
Books’ are to literature what Perry Pictures are to art. You can se- 
cure an unbelievable number of small paper-bound editions for five 
cents each. Of course, Mr. Haldeman-Julius uses rather lurid meth- 
ods of advertising, but there is a surprising amount of real literature 
tucked into his lists: Shakespeare’s plays, almost anything in the 
line of short stories and humor. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Every- 
man, and many others. 

Other inspirations will come to you. Where is that book of college 
mementoes? It can be despoiled of its theater programs—the Gene- 
vieve Hamper Shakespeare performances, the Walter Hampden 
“Hamlet,” even the Junior class production of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
all are grist to your mill. And that collection of favorite poems you 
started to keep under the inspiration of your Freshman poetry 
teacher. Hunt it out and start adding to it poems to serve your pres- 
ent purposes: Sandburg’s epitaph for Jack London and “They All 
Want to Play Hamlet,’ Edna Millay’s poem on the “‘Skylark’”’ for 
comparison with Shelley’s,’ that poem from the college magazine on 
Yorick. Maybe we’re breaking copyright laws, but in so excellent a 
cause that the holders themselves must approve. Those booklets 
sent by the steamship company when you were thinking of going 
abroad are full of pictures. And don’t forget the bird book you used 
in that long-ago zoélogy course. It will have pictures of the wise 
thrush, the blithe spirit, sister swallow, and Philomela. 

An indispensable book for teachers of high-school English is the 
bibliography compiled by Woodring and Benson, Enriched Teaching 
of English in the High School.? It tells you which publishing com- 
panies print free or very cheap biographical booklets on authors; it 

s Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. This company also 
handles new low-cost editions. 

6 E. Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, Kansas. 

7 Two poems in Smoke and Steei by Carl Sandburg, Harcourt, Brace. 

8 In Buck in the Snow by Edna Millay. Harper & Bros. 

9 Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Price, $1.50. 
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gives sources of material for holiday use; it lists as many as sixteen 
companies selling postcards, seven of them foreign. For those pluto- 
cratic schools which boast projection apparatus it gives lists of lan- 
tern slides and motion pictures, tells you where they may be ob- 
tained, and quotes prices. It lists usable material on such subjects 
as “Book Reviews,” ‘‘Debating,” “‘Dramatics,” “Illustrated Edi- 
tions of Classics,’ “Libraries,” ‘““Maps and Charts,” “Poetry,” 
“Reading Lists,” and ‘School Publications.’ It tells where to find 
musical settings for English and American poems, and lists more 
than three dozen companies from which pictures for correlation with 
English can be procured. It is unique in that it gives exact addresses 
and definite description of the material listed. 

One last warning: don’t be selfish and have all the fun yourself. 
Let your students join in. They will overwhelm you with clippings 
and pictures and records and snapshots Aunt Mary took when she 
was in England. They will draw pictures for you themselves if they 
can’t find any. They will make musical settings for some of the love- 
liest lyrics. They will make costumes and scenery and act in plays. 
They will do anything you give them a chance to do, so long as you 
make literature come alive for them. And best of all, next spring, 
when everybody is on pins and needles with worry over re-election, 
you will be able to hug to your heart the comforting thought (secret, 
of course—oh, very secret!) that you have been a success and have 
no need to fear. 





ROUND TABLE 


MACBETH—“NOT GUILTY” 

Having taught Macbeth after the usual fashion involving careful anal- 
ysis and memorization of passages and the pointing of morals, I conceived 
the idea of conducting the trial of Macbeth, with the idea that it may be 
important for students to see something of good in every individual. 

Primarily, the student must have the actual facts of the story correct. 
Next, we must presume a few things. These, in our case, were (1) Mac- 
beth is on trial for the death of Duncan and the usurpation of his throne, 
(2) Lady Macbeth is on trial as an accomplice in the murder. 

Dropping the actual facts in the play, we took the liberty of supposing 
that (1) Macbeth is taken in battle by Malcolm but is not killed, (2) that 
Lady Macbeth is alive, (3) that Banquo is attacked but not killed. The 
rest of the facts stand. 

Upon the announcement that we were to have a trial, the class elected 
a judge, an attorney for the state, an attorney for the defense, and a jury. 
Parts were assigned the students as witnesses. We had a Banquo, a por- 
ter, of course, a doctor, gentlewoman, etc. Some student brought to class 
a few simple rules of courtroom procedure and the next day the trial be- 
gan. The judge and two attorneys were good students; the others were 
average. Each student reviewed the play rather thoroughly and many 
quoted entire speeches of those with whom they came in contact in their 
discovery of Duncan in his chamber; the gentlewoman gave the entire 
sleep walking speech of Lady Macbeth in her testimony. The trial lasted 
two days and was interesting enough that in a class of 32 there was no 
occasion for checking on discipline at any time. On the third day the 
jury met and returned a verdict of “not guilty.” 

The importance? Orally, each one answered with logic and lacked the 
discomfiture accompanying oral topics; the play had been read rather 
thoroughly in looking for proof of every statement given in answer to the 
attorneys’ questions; interest was remarkable; the poorest student in the 
class was excellent as the porter because he has a sense of humor and actu- 
ally had learned all the circumstances attending his answering the gate. 

Allowing any student to hand a written suggestion to a witness gave 
everyone a chance to take part. The students were well pleased and as a 
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class we rated the reputation, as the school paper said, of “disrupting 
three hundred years of literature.” I need not suggest the interest adoles- 
cence attaches to revolution. 

As for composition, I suggested that each member of the class, judges 
and all, consider himself a reporter at the trial. As for real journalism I 
merely mentioned that good news articles usually answered the questions 
who, when, why, where, what in the opening paragraph. The girls in the 
class wrote excellent human interest stories, which were better composi- 
tions, naturally, than were the news articles. The Variorum Edition of 
Macbeth was consulted to find out how Lady Macbeth was dressed. Many 
gave hints of the costumes of Sarah Bernhardt and Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth, but they were elaborated upon and were made modern in de- 
scription. Many told of Lady Macbeth’s desire to help Macbeth, her am- 
bition for him rather than herself, etc. Altogether, I had a set of themes 
which would have delighted the eye and egotism of any teacher. Some 
printed the entire article by hand on drawing paper, sketched in the like- 
nesses of Macbeth and his lady, or gave the theme a screaming headline 
which was a composite of the headlines of the newspaper of the days pre- 
vious to the trial. Two of the compositions found their way into the school 
journal, and an account of the trial was heralded in the local papers as well 
as in the journal of a metropolis 70 miles distant. 

I can suggest no more profitable or interesting piece of project work 
than this. I shall never miss an occasion to experiment in the juvenile 
court where bright, interesting, healthy American boys and girls can re- 
view the facts of a great piece of literature, and proclaim the “dead butch- 
er” not guilty. 


James P. Morris 
HorNELL HiGH SCHOOL 


HORNELL, NEW YorK 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LETTER-WRITING 


Types of written composition that are repeated in varied forms in dif- 
ferent grades of English work are likely to become an old story to pupils. 
If assignments in such work are trite, the class is likely to be uninterested. 
This fall with the enthusiasm and high resolves that a new school year 
brings, I determined to make composition assignments as varied, as in- 
teresting, and as vital as possible. As a unit of letter-writing was the first 
work that I planned for the department, I had the opportunity to try to 
carry out my determination in my own 12A classes. The following plan 
was the result. 
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In the assignment of eleven different types of letters or communica 
tions, we followed the experiences of an imaginary high-school graduate 
of last June. The pupils could use their own names if they chose, but I 
made the assignments as if the letters were written by one Alexander 
Davenport. At the outset, the story-book name somewhat amused and 
interested the boys and girls. 

Letter 1: Upon his graduation from high school, Alexander received a 
handsome gift from a friend or relative who had not felt the depression. 
He wrote this “thank-you”’ letter. 

Letter 2: As he had the opportunity to attend the Fair, Alexandet 
wrote to a Chicago hotel making reservation for his room 

Letter 3: When he was at the Fair, he enjoyed the companionship of a 
friend so much that he wrote a letter to the Chicago friend introducing a 
classmate who was about to go to the Century of Progress Exposition. 

Letter 4: Soon after his return from Chicago, Alexander received an 
invitation to visit a relative or a friend in another city. He wrote a letter 
accepting this invitation. 

Communication 5: Alexander missed his train. He sent a telegram tell 
ing on what train he would arrive. 

Letter 6: The friends of Alexander’s host did their utmost to make his 
visit pleasant. ‘To one social affair he received a formal invitation 

Letter 7: One day an informal invitation came. 

Letter 8: Upon his return home, Alexander wrote his ‘‘bread-and-but 
ter’’ letter. 

Letter g: He thought a gift to his hostess would be a gracious acknowl 
edgment of the hospitality he had enjoyed. He decided upon a book. 
After reading several book reviews, he sent an order to the publisher ask 
ing that the book be mailed directly to his friend. 

Letter 10: ‘The summer had been a pleasant one, but with the approach 
of autumn Alexander realized that his play time was at an end. He would 
try to get a job. He wrote to a former teacher or older friend asking per 
mission to use his name as a reference when he might apply for a position. 

Letter 11: A letter of application concluded the series 

I felt that the continuity of these letter assignments aroused interest. 
It was evident that Alexander’s experiences had called for the kind of 
letters any boy or girl might have occasion to write. Thus the assignments 
seemed practical. 

Although the chief aims in teaching letter-writing are ability to arrange 
the parts of a letter correctly and to express the message in clear, forceful 
English, it seems to me that the by-products of my assignment might be 
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valuable also. I believe that some of the amenities were presented to the 
pupils. If these young people learned a bit more about social customs, or 
realized more than before the importance of a gracious letter, or appreciat 
ed some of the circumstances in life that call for letters in good taste, the 
series of letters had an additional value. 

A teacher might suggest to a class any number of plausible experiences 
that would present varied types of letters. At any rate, my experiment 
worked sufficiently well to justify another series of experiences that call 
for letters. And next time we may call the lad Dick Worthington, or the 
class may christen the youthful letter-writer. 


SLANCHE G. Cou 
Heap OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


LINCOLN HiGu SCHOOL 
(CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SOPHOMORE RECITATION ON THI NOVEL 


Recitation, in the study of the novel, presents few problems with a 
small class of Sophomores; the more informal, the better. With a large 
group, however, if the teacher does not take steps to prevent them, serious 
difficulties develop. 

Here are some of them. Fluent speakers will talk endlessly and often 
pointlessly while the inarticulate backward ones defy all the teacher’s 
efforts to draw out anything but a few whispered or grunted monosy] 
lables. The recitation will frequently fail to cover the entire assignment, 
leaving important sections of the story unexplained, or always lagging 
chapters behind. Or, perhaps, it tends to become a monotonous retelling 
of the plot. And all too soon the secretary sends out the grade sheets to 
embarrass the teacher who has no means of differentiating the good from 
the fair among the majority who fall somewhere between excellence and 
failure, unless she rely wholly on written tests. But worst of all, the class 
may complete its study of the novel with no real feeling for the author’s 
genius. These are some of the pitfalls to be avoided in teaching the novel 
to a large class of Sophomores, and the following technique was devised 
to forestall them. 

The class, entering, finds on the board a numbered list of topics cover- 
ing that day’s lesson. Let us take the first three chapters of The Tale of 
Two Cities, for instance. The topics might be: 

1. England in 1775 4. Its effect upon the passengers 

2. France in 1775 5. Its effect upon Jerry 

3. The message and answer 6. Night shadows 
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As soon as the bell rings, the students count off by six or whatever the 
number of topics—and a word to the wise: don’t always begin with the 
same person. During the next five minutes, each student prepares to 
speak on his subject for not more than three or four minutes. Of course it 
is assumed that the class has previously read the assignment as homework. 
This five minutes of preparation is only for the purpose of developing an 
effective recitation and is insufficient for anything else. Moreover, it gives 
the teacher a valuable interval for signing excuses, arranging conferences, 
and so forth. All preparation then ceases, and topic 1 is called for. One 
of those who prepared it comes before the class and makes a formal reci- 
tation, putting into practice training received in oral English. He is en- 
couraged to make his speech as vivid and dramatic as possible by use of 
dialogue, humor, and bits of description. If difficulties involved in topic 1 
have not been cleared by the speaker, the teacher asks a question or two. 
If the passage is humorous or especially fine, she calls attention to that 
fact and reads a little to bring it out. But too much time must not be de- 
voted to one topic. Omit discussion as much as possible in this type of 
recitation, have each topic recited on only once, and try to cover the entire 
lesson. The other topics are then recited on in this manner. 

But the recitation on the novel must not be crystallized into any single 
type. The method must vary. Frequently give over the lesson entirely to 
informal discussion. Occasionally let it take the form of a little quiz, a 
true and false or a completion test to be corrected by the students in class. 
Variety of recitation type destroys monotony. But the technique offered 
here is a safe and useful one to fall back upon since it promotes a clear 
understanding of the novel, and stimulates freedom of expression and 


appreciation of a work of art. 
Lucy A. MARSHALL 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE WRITES A DIARY 


“What an interesting diary Shylock would have written!” was the re- 
mark that started the writing of “Merchant of Venice” diaries by a class 
of English 2A students. The group was discussing the character of Shy- 
lock when the idea developed. Shylock’s life was full of happenings and 
would provide much material for a diary. Of course, the journal would be 
written as he might write it; a good diary would indicate his character. 
Other characters might have written interesting personal narratives, too. 
When the idea was clarified, it was decided that each member of the 
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group would spend two study periods and odd moments writing the diary 
of one character from the play. 

The results from this assignment varied according to the individual 
student. Possibly the most promising account was one by a young “Ne- 
rissa’’ who wrote her reactions after meeting Gratiano. Several “Shy- 
locks’”’ heaped bitter remarks upon Antonio. One “‘Portia’’ presented an 
intimate account of the trial in Venice and the casket choosing. The 
“Duke” wrote about imaginary duties which kept him busy from day to 
day. A few of the students merely wrote impersonal narratives in diary 
form. However, as a whole, the class response was good, and the results 
were worth the time expended. 


Harpy R. FIncH 
GREENWICH HIGH SCHOOL 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


ENGLISH CLASS 
LOUIS GINSBERG 


The teacher almost chloroforms 
The class about some Trojan myth; 
Then on a heedless boy she storms, 
“What hero are we dealing with?” 


The teacher’s voice comes muffled, dim; 
About the boy a dream unfurls: 

For Helen sits in front of him, 

All Troy suspended on her curls... .. 








EDITORIAL 


A recent survey of administrative practices in secondary schools 
revealed an increasing tendency on the part of principals to extend 
academic credit for participation in extra-curricu- 


Credit for Extra- |ym activities. The movement arises from the 
Curriculum 


m a Ty a CoC } ’ 7 > > € ; P, re > of Se 
Activities recognition of the educational value of these 


activities and the desire to encourage pupils to 
utilize the opportunities which they represent. 

The principle which motivates this practice is beyond doubt a 
laudable one. Fundamentally the curriculum comprises not merely 
the formal school subjects but all the experiences of the pupil’s wak- 
ing hours. Any barrier which exists between the official courses and 
the free activities of the extra curriculum is necessarily superficial 
from the psychological standpoint. The extension of credit for extra- 
curriculum activities is an effort to give at least partial recognition 
to this truism. 

The extraordinary success of the American secondary school in 
the field of extra-curriculum activities makes one hesitate, however, 
before applying to them any feature of the formal curriculum. Is it 
not possible, for example, that the very informality and spontaneity 
of extra-curriculum activities is responsible for their effectiveness? 
We desire that those who leave school shall participate in clubs, read 
and discuss books, take part in debate, or write poetry and prose, 
not because of an arbitrary and irrelevant reward, but because of the 
joy inherent in the activity itself. When the formal curriculum en- 
croaches upon this area of happy experience, it is like the fox in the 
fable, who sought to devour the nightingale in order to acquire its 
melodious song. 

Instead of letting the shadow of the treadmill fall upon the bright 
path of adventuring youth, we should clear the way for the free re- 
lease of youth’s energies in self-directed, creative activity. Along 
with the introduction of vocational guidance and the enrichment of 
the formal curriculum, the extra-curriculum activities represent one 
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of the most spectacular concessions to the requirements of adoles- 
cents yet made by the secondary school. It would be fatal to let this 
luminous vision fade into the light of common day. 

All of this discussion raises once more the interesting question of 
the validity of the credit system in the formal curriculum. Professor 
Morrison’s interesting experiment in the University of Chicago High 
School with the descriptive record as a substitute for credits, and the 
somewhat more elaborate plan of the Progressives, illustrate the 
kind of dissatisfaction with traditional methods arising among many 
thinking educators. Professor Morrison objects that the prevailing 
grades-and-credits system is based upon a performance standard 
borrowed from the commercial world. The Progressives take the 
view that credits are an unworthy and inappropriate incentive for 
action. 

Advocates of the credit system proceed on the assumption that a 
device in the bookkeeping system is more effective as a spur to 
abundant living than the pupil’s satisfaction in worthy accomplish- 
ment. Doubtless this assumption is valid so long as subject matter 
and teaching procedures present a dull or formidable aspect to the 
pupil. Mechanical teaching calls for mechanical incentives. And it 
must be admitted that after years of negative conditioning even the 
most liberal activity program frequently fails to allure the learner 
without the threat of unfavorable entries in the school ledger. 

But as the activities of the formal curriculum increasingly approxi- 
mate the conditions of the normal life-situation, the penalties and 
rewards will become less mechanical and more lifelike. In life the 
incentive is associated with the experience, and its quality and degree 
are determined by the experience. In that fact lies the power of the 
extra-curriculum activities. We shall do well to reverse the stream 
of influence now extending from the curriculum to the extra curricu- 


lum. 
Joun J. DEBOER 






































NEWS AND NOTES 
CONFERENCE ON MOTION PICTURE APPRECIATION 

The National Council of Teachers of English was represented in a con- 
ference recently called by Dr. George F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, for the discussion of the problem of the teaching of 
motion-picture appreciation. Representative high schools in several 
states will be selected to use How To Appreciate Motion Pictures, by Dr. 
Edwin Dale, as a text in a planned experiment to educate boys and girls 
in the appreciation of motion pictures. 


ENGLISH SECTION MEETS AT LEWISTON, MAINE 

The annual meeting of the English Section of the Maine State Teach- 
ers Association was held at Lewiston, Friday, October 27. Principal 
Philip L. Garland of Brunswich High School acted as chairman and Miss 
Emily Pendleton of Sanford High School was secretary. 

Dr. Rollo L. Lyman of the University of Chicago discussed ‘“Trends in- 
the Secondary School English Curriculum” and emphasized the impor- 
tance of Dr. Dora Smith’s report, /nstruction in English, published by the 
U.S. Department of Education as part of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Holland D. Roberts, principal of the Harrison (N.Y.) High School pre- 
sented a proposed “Life-Program in Literature.” The emphasis through- 
out the address was on the long-term values as opposed to the immediate 
objectives in teaching literature and the necessity of research and con- 
stant critical checking to replace our present tradition and blind faith 
in the effectiveness of our teaching. 

The new officers for 1933-34 are Mr. Rufus Grindle, Sanford, Maine, 
chairman; Miss Mable Percival, Haulton, Maine, vice-chairman; Miss 
Pearl Graffam, Brewer, Maine, secretary. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


School and college administrators who are interested in helping stu- 
dents to choose their careers more wisely, and who wish information to 
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assist them in planning programs of vocational guidance, may get such 
information without charge from the National Occupational Conference, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The award of the Swedish Academy of the Nobel Prize in Literature to 
Ivan Bunin is criticized editorially in the November 22, 1933, issue of the 
New Republic. According to this writer Bunin had achieved a fairly high 
level of craftsmanship but was, like all the other writers of his generation 
except Gorky, lacking in strength or conviction of utterance and limited 
emotionally to nostalgia for an irretrievable past. 

“In many respects Bunin’s prose writing is reminiscent of Chekhov,” 
declares this editor, “the same preoccupation with small people, the same 
lyrical regret for the passing of the old landed gentry. .... His prose is 
richer than Chekhov’s but lacks the latter’s kindliness, warmth, and hu- 
mor.”’ 

Bunin’s attitude of bitterness toward the revolution and his unpopu- 
larity with Soviet leaders leads the writer to raise the question whether 
the prize was awarded on political or literary grounds. 


Chronicles of the struggle between free public education in America 
and its organized opponents appeared in the November, 1933, issues of 
the Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s. The anonymous contribution, “A 
Spasmodic Diary of a Chicago School Teacher,” contains an excellent out- 
line of the recent spoliation of the Chicago public school system. Some 
of the incidents in the fight are amusing, others are heartbreaking. The 
reader of the article is impressed with the fact that if this diary were 
continued another year, it might be appropriately named “The Education 
of a Radical.” The Harper’s article is entitled ‘“Deflating the Schools” 
and is written by Avis D. Carlson. It dismisses the Chicago situation as 
too well known to require comment and surveys the devastation which has 
come upon other American schools in the year 1932-33. Reduced teach- 
ing staffs with increased enrolment, inadequate equipment and books, 
drastic reduction of the school year, paring of the curriculum down to the 
three R’s, even a complete closing of the schools in several states, are 
among the disastrous expedients employed throughout the United States 
for the reduction of governmental expenditures. Miss Carlson here ef- 
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fectively exposes the speciousness of the arguments offered in defense of 
the wrecking program. 

“What the taxpayer or citizen cannot see,”’ says Miss Carlson, “‘is that, 
by comparison with numbers of other trouble-makers in our economic 
structure these two goats are models of tractability..... The simple 
truth is that in comparison with tackling the debt structure, the faulty 
banking practices, the excess profits, the outworn tax muddle, the specu- 
lative machine which centers in Wall Street, the billion wild horses, or 
any of the other real villains of the piece, it is ridiculously easy to force 
down governmental budgets.” 


Mitchell Dawson presents in the November, 1933, Harper’s a thought- 
ful analysis of the National Recovery Administration in its relation to 
American common law in the leading article, ““The Supreme Court and 
the New Deal.”” Mr. Dawson’s method is to survey the record and present 
points of view of the individual justices, and concludes that the attitude 
which will be assumed by the conservatives and progressives will depend 
upon future developments in the administration program. 

He points out that in previous national crises the Supreme Court has 
not hesitated to take a position against apparently irresistible trends in 
the political or social life of the nation. He foresees the possibility that, 
with increased power delegated to the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, the new home of the Supreme Court may become a ‘“‘mausoleum, 
a huge memorial raised as a testimony that once upon a time nine elderly 
men held in their hands the life and liberty and happiness of one hundred 
and twenty million people.” 

The same problem is attacked from another point of view in the No- 
vember issue of Common Sense by an article on ‘““The Supreme Court and 
the Blue Eagle.” The writer believes that the Supreme Court will prob- 
ably temporize on the suspension of the provisions of the Constitution 
implied in the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
that it will probably reserve the right to review the “reasonableness”’ of 
regulations affecting conditions of labor or wages. The writer sees in this 
probability a genuine menace and asserts that “the fundamental problem 
of making possible radical constitutional change will still remain... . . 2 
To increase its membership much beyond its present size will be to make 
it unwieldy as an ordinary court. To retire some of its judges would be an 
unconstitutional act, since the Constitution says that Supreme Court 
judges shall hold office during good behavior. 
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A defense of the policies of the present administration against the 
charge of Fascism is offered by Max Astoli in the November issue of the 
Atlantic. Fascism, according to this writer, must have in it the following 
six ingredients: (1) Self-appointed leaders who emerge from the lower 
strata of the middle class. In the cases of Italy and Germany these small 
bourgeois desperadoes were not recognized as leaders by the middle class 
until after there had been a long process of terrorization. (2) A strong 
youth movement. (3) The possibility of a private partnership in profits 
between business men and governmental or party officials or the use of the 
state as an instrument for carrying out a policy of confiscation. (4) A 
monopoly of politics in order to prevent autonomous expression on the 
part of a minority group or class. (5) A rigid hierarchy crowned at the 
top by an all powerful irresponsible leader. (6) A corrosive and debauch- 
ing criticism of fundamental moral and religious beliefs; a despairing and 
disparaging view of ordinary human nature. Mr. Astoli concludes that 
there are only enough of each of these elements present in American life to 
understand the foreign disease, and that Mr. Roosevelt’s experiments, 
however novel, may be honestly characterized by the good old world 
democracy. 

Another interesting discussion of the National Recovery program may 
be found in the objective study presented in the Autumn, 1933, number 
of the Yale Review. The Marxist interpretation can be found in current 
issues of the Modern Monthly, notably the November, 1933, issue, which 
contains an article by Cory entitled ‘““The N.R.A. Is Doomed.” 


“The First American Novel.”” By Tremaine McDowell. The American 
Review, November, 1933. The anonymous novel called The Power of 
Sympathy: or the Triumph of Nature, published in 1789 under the chal- 
lenging heading, ‘“The First American Novel,” is today an exceedingly 
rare book, chiefly as the result of a mysterious effort on the part of certain 
individuals concerned in the story to suppress it. 

Superficially the book appears to meet the ethical and cultural demands 
of the time, and there is no apparent reason why the novel should not have 
been extremely popular. It gratifies the strong contemporary passion for 
didacticism in every detail, and although the story abounds in tales of 
seductions and suicides, it very obviously does not violate eighteenth- 
century conceptions of standards of decency. 

The real reason seems to be that the author interprets somewhat too 
literally the demand of the age that a novel be based upon facts. The 
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characters of the story, portrayed as being guilty of sundry indiscretions, 
appeared to be too easily recognizable to escape the indignation of the 
relatives of the principal characters. Martin, the seducer in The Power of 
Sympathy, is here identified as Perez Morton, a Harvard graduate and 
later speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives; and the 
Ophelia of the story is alleged to have been Frances Theodora Apthorp, 
also of Massachusetts. 


“Eddie Stands for Good Clean Sport.” By John R. Tunis. Harper’s, 
November, 1933. ‘‘Eddie’’ is a director of athletics at “East Dakota” 
State University, an official who receives a large salary and earns it. This 
ironic essay is one of the most delightful, if not the most informative, of 
Mr. Tunis’ discussions of American sport. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


In an interesting study of the professional preparation of college teach- 
ers of English, Professor H. M. Byram, of Iowa State College, reports in 
the November, 1933, English Leaflet that on the basis of his findings he 
concludes that college teachers of English have not had, or at least have 
not availed themselves of, opportunities for securing professional prepa- 
ration for teaching to the extent which other teachers have; that they 
have been less willing to elect courses in education designed for them; 
that fewer of them have served as teaching assistants or fellows; and that 
they have observed less and have received less help during their first year 
of college teaching than other college teachers who were included in the 
survey. Professor Byram points out that the reasons underlying this 
situation need to be studied, and a sincere effort made to find better 
methods for providing professional education for college teachers of Eng- 


lish. 


In the same periodical the librarian of the High School at Wal- 
tham, New York, suggests ways in which the librarian may co-oper- 
ate with the English Department: (1) A browsing corner—a section 
made attractive by illustrated copies of books for recreational reading. 
(2) Library lessons for the use of library tools and the preparation of the 
research paper. (3) A special shelf for College Board required reading. (4) 
A vertical file of suggestions for oral themes. (5) Posters. (6) Library 
book clubs. (7) Projects for National Book Week for children. (8) Bib- 
liographies for students who are engaged in literary projects. (9) A scrap- 
book of biographies of living authors. 
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“The Panel Discussion in High School. “By Paul W. Auble. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, November, 1933. The sixteen juniors and seniors who 
comprised the speech class of State High School had for some time shown 
a tendency to take sides whenever a controversial subject was discussed. 
It was for this reason that the panel method of conducting discussion was 
introduced for experimental purposes. 

By consulting such articles as that by S. A. Courtis in the February, 
1933, Progressive Education, ‘“‘Co-operation in Thinking,” and other arti- 
cles in recent issues of the Michigan Education Journal, and H. A. Over- 
street’s “A Market Place for Ideas” in the Journal of Adult Education, 
IV page 240, the students were able to construct an outline on the panel 
method. The next step was to select a topic controversial enough to afford 
an interesting discussion. When the topic ‘Problems Presented by Final 
Examinations” had been selected, three boys and three girls and a chair- 
man representing opposing views were appointed to the panel. Each mem- 
ber of the class was asked to bring at least five personal ideas in written 
form to contribute to the discussion. On the day of the discussion the 
members of the panel spent thirty-five minutes in considering, weighing, 
and discarding ideas, and finally reached the conclusion that less emphasis 
should be placed upon the final examination and more tests scattered 
throughout the term. The discussion was then thrown open to the entire 
group. 

The new method met with the enthusiastic approval of the pupils. It 
appeared to develop a more wholesome mental attitude than did formal 
debating. 


The November, 1933, issue of the Quarterly Journal of Speech contains 
a compilation of ‘Published Shakespearean Music’’ based upon many of 
the plays of William Shakespeare and written by the better-known com- 
posers. The collection of Shakespearean music most frequently listed is 
Fifty Shakspere Songs, edited by Charles Vincent, and published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Steinway Hall, New York City. 


“Aims of Junior College Speech Training.” By Irene Hoch. Junior 
College Journal, November, 1933. After emphasizing the need of differ- 
entiating the work of speech courses in colleges for the preparatory, the 
terminal, and the professional groups, Miss Hoch recommends the adop- 
tion of proposals made by a Committee of the Association of College In- 
structors of Speech that no basic general speech course covering instruc- 
tion in voice and speech and the other activities of public-speaking courses 
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be given in college. She recommends that in general the emphasis be 
placed upon content and that a special speech test be given to all students 
entering college on the same basis as the examination given in English 
composition and that students failing to pass such a test be required to 
work in a speech clinic without credit until the deficiency be removed. 


“What Does the Community Read in the School Paper?” By Troy A. 
Snyder. School Review, November, 1933. In order to determine the ex- 
tent to which the high-school paper was read by parents, pupils, and 
teachers, to discover what topics were most frequently and most inten- 
sively read, and to evaluate the effectiveness of the paper in the light 
of the facts disclosed by the study, an analysis was made of fifteen issues 
of the Meritor at the High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. From the data thus 
gathered the investigators concluded: (1) that the school paper is a very 
effective instrument in every particular except the editorial section; (2) 
that the paper was widely and intensively read by the entire community, 
the parents and patrons reading it more intensively than the pupils; 
(3) that while certain topics, such as the honor roll, humor, pictures, and 
such, appealed equally to all groups, other features, such as the superin- 
tendent’s bulletin, library news, and editorials appealed more strongly to 
parents and patrons; (4) that the school paper is a valuable link between 


the school and the community. 


“Changing Values in High School English.’”?’ By David H. Corkran. 
Progressive Education, November, 1933. If thought is the essential tool of 
life in modern times and if the emphasis must be shifted from the subject 
to the processes of the student’s life, it will become the duty of English 
teachers to be, primarily, critics of life and students of young minds, and 
only secondarily specialists in subject matter. From this point of view it 
will become important to approach literature with the aim of the stimula- 
tion of thought rather than mastery of details. If the high-school pupil 
reads A Tale of Two Cities and discovers that the ‘‘nobles got what was 
coming to them,” he has mastered the one significant thought of the book 
as a by-product. English teaching should be oriented about thought and 
the processes of thought without making the English class a drill period in 
formal logic. Some problems which have been used in tenth- and twelfth- 
grade English are suggested by the following topics: ‘“The Origin of the 
World,” ‘‘Causes of Social Revolution,” ““The Relation of the Individual 
to the State,” and ‘‘The Relation of the Individual to Industry.”’ 

Once the problem has been selected, it should be put in its most 
thought-provoking aspect and a wealth of contradictory testimony con- 
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cerning it must be pointed out. The student must be aroused to a desire 
to arrive at some substantial conclusion with reference to the problem and 
then be left alone to work out such aspects as appeal to him. 

in such a program it is possible to include the reading of such literary 
classics as are commonly required in the traditional course of study. For 
example, a study of Emerson versus Sinclair Lewis, John Galsworthy 
versus John Milton, studied for their meaning, may open up far-reaching 
avenues when explored for their bearing upon contemporary problems. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Lewis Mumrorp—American literary critic and biographer; author of 
The Golden Day and Herman Melville; visiting lecturer at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

WALTER BARNES—president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English; professor of English at New York University; editor of West 
Virginia Schools Journal and West Virginia Review; author of the well- 
known Study in Grammar, New Democracy in the Teaching of English, 
English for American High Schools, and other educational works. 

Howarp W. Opum—professor of sociology and director of the School 
of Public Welfare, University of North Carolina. Additional information 
concerning Professor Odum’s activities is found in the News and Notes 
section of the November, 1933, English Journal. 

Epith HAMILTON—A.B., A.M., Radcliffe College; assistant professor 
in the department of rhetoric and composition, Wellesley College; former- 
ly instructor of English in Smith College; contributor to the leading gen- 
eral magazines; author of The Roman Way. 

Witt1AM Lewin—A.B., New York University; A.M., Columbia 
University; Ph.D., New York University; teacher of English and direc- 
tor of visual education, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
co-author with Max J. Herzberg of Speaking and Writing English; author 
of A Story of American Journalism, A Story of New Jersey Journalism, 
and The Pageant of New Jersey History; contributor to Educational 
Screen, Visual Instruction News, Visual Review, and other educational 
periodicals; chairman of the Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English on Photoplay Appreciation. 

VERNA L. NEwsoME—B.A., M.A., University of Wisconsin; teacher of 
English at the State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

RutH MESSENGER—B.A., Cornell College; teacher of literature in 
Algona High School, Algona, Iowa. 
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COLLEGE EDITION 

J. M. StatNaAKER—examiner of the Humanities Division of the 
University of Chicago; formerly assistant professor of psychology and 
education at Purdue University. 

HAROLD CROGHAN—M.A., University of Iowa; chairman of the Span- 
ish department in the Foreman High School, Chicago, Illinois; contributor 
of short stories to the little magazines. 

SHAILER A. PETERSON—A.B., A.M., University of Oregon; fellow at 
the University of Oregon; head of the department of science in Lebanon 
High School; contributor to the Oregon State Teachers’ Journal. 

Cart G. F. Franzén—professor of secondary education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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CHARMING COMMENTS ON LIFE! 


The twenty-eight essays in this volume are chiefly of the “familiar 
type” and all but a few by living authors. If the high-school pupil is ever 
going to be introduced to that field of literature which, however skilfully 
approached, must remain on a more mature level than most other literary 
forms, here seems a suitable way to begin or, as such a one might express 
it, here he “‘gets a break.” 

In a pleasing introduction the editors define essays as “‘shorter prose 
writings in which are recorded man’s observations upon man, his hopes, 
his joys and sorrows, his thought, and his relation to the world he lives in.” 
The essays selected do just that. The quotation from Bacon, ‘Studies 
serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability” is applied to the essays. 
Dangling tidbits to provoke further reading are given. “Had you ever 
thought of writing an essay on pigs? [the reference is to Chesterton’s 
‘On Pigs as Pets’] or on a plumber, or potatoes, or aunts, or on shoveling 
coal into a furnace?” 

The choice of the essays for which Mr. Leonard was chiefly responsible 
reveals extensive and discriminating reading in both the older and con- 
temporary literature. The essays that come first are those in which the 
author (and reader) have “fun with a commonplace subject.” A frozen 
water pipe, our reactions to illness, not being able to find something that 
one is sent for, adjustments to family and relatives—these experiences 
find a responsive chord in even the young reader. Possibly only one of 
these, “How Suffering Pacifies One,” is too sophisticated for the average 
reader of high-school age. 

The next group deals with such topics as dogs, detective stories, the 
circus, the out-of-doors, and various contacts with plant and animal life. 
The tone is becoming more serious, the problems to consider more mature, 
and yet, humor continues to lighten up the pages. The last group includes 
“The Feast of St. Friend” (Arnold Bennett), “Mary White,” “The Indus- 
trial Scrap Heap” (by A Worker), ““My Distant Relative’ (Galsworthy), 
and ‘‘The Inquiring Mind.” The preface had stated, ‘Since we know the 

* Introducing Essays. By Sterling A. Leonard and Robert Pooley. Scott, Fores- 
man, Chicago. 
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essay includes all types of human experience, we must not neglect the seri- 
ous thoughts and feelings which are as much a part of our lives as fun 
and whimsey.”’ 

The excellence of the volume lies not only in the choice of material and 
its adaptation to the reader, but conspicuously in the ‘‘progressive’”’ man- 
ner in which desirable reading skills and appreciations are promoted. 
The editors prove themselves teacher artists. Effective devices are de- 
signed to lead the pupil into habits of wider reading. Especially valuable 
are the indirect references to many of the well-known works of literature. 
The reading of Lamb’s ‘Roast Pig,’ Pepys’ ‘“Diary,’’ and Walton’s 
‘Angler’ are led up to by simpler material. 

Naturally, in such a book, the brief comments at the end of each essay 
(there are no notes) are such as help him unhindered to enjoy the selection 
and to encourage him to further reading. Mr. Pooley was chiefly respon- 
sible for these. The excellent suggestions for things to think about and 
observe, problems to consider, or topics to write on, are such as to lead 
even the average pupil far on his way to living a full life not only by 
using his leisure time profitably, but by at least helping to make him 
wide awake to his responsibilities in these days of a changing economic 
and social order. 

To those who knew the late Mr. Sterling A. Leonard the volume recalls 
his genial, cultivated personality, his wide scholarship, his zest for life, 
and his understanding of young people. His successor, Mr. Pooley, has 
so understandingly completed the notes of Mr. Leonard that the whole 
is a worthy tribute of a worthy successor to an outstanding educator. 

SopH1A C. CAMENISCH 
CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


TWO LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


Until English teachers agree upon grammatical elements to be taught 
at each maturity level, the functional importance of each element, and 
the best type of practice drill, workbooks will vary greatly in content and 
arrangement. 

English Drill Exercises provides drill to supplement grammar and com- 

t English Drill Exercises, Books I and II. By English Teachers of Rockford Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois, under the direction of Mellie John. New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1932. 
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position texts in the first years of high school. Practice is strictly limited 
to that which aims to overcome common errors, chiefly in written work. 
Each book contains, first, a list of minimum essentials, standards for 
checking written work, and rules for manuscript form; second, a series of 
exercises in grammar, usage, and word-study; and third, a section of com- 
position models and drill. Rules, directions, and drill sentences are simple 
and clear. The material is not arranged in teaching units. Exercises could 
be used in any order preferred by the teacher. No diagnostic, mastery, or 
cumulative tests are provided. Notable is the absence of drill on kinds of 
sentences; on the difference between independent clauses, subordinate 
clauses, and phrases; on voice; and on the appositive use of the noun— 
all important from a functional standpoint. 

A list of six minimum essentials for content of written work (Book I) 
includes “‘originality in treatment, use of attractive titles, use of clever 
introductory sentences, and use of clever end sentences which harmonize 
with the beginning.’’ More essential requirements of thought, accurate 
observation, and methods of work are not listed. The material for com- 
position in both books contains models for and practice in precis writing, 
letter-writing, and outlining. In the composition section, as in the gram- 
mar, the drill exercises supplement a text rather than provide a course 
for the development of composition skill. 


Corrective English,' like English Drill Exercises, aims to eliminate cer- 
tain persistent errors from the writing and speaking of pupils in the first 
two years of high school. It contains seventy-one lessons in grammar 
arranged in fourteen units, each block of exercises concluded by an 
achievement test. Rating charts are given for each test. No unit on punc- 
tuation appears, for punctuation is taught in connection with the study 
of various sentence elements. Since explanations are full for each lesson 
and since lessons are grouped and units organized in a planned sequence, 
the book can be used without a text. Unusual and puzzling is the order of 
units which places “Nouns and Pronouns’”’ and “Verbs, Gerunds, and 
Infinitives’’ before ‘“The Sentence,’’ and makes the ‘“‘Compound Sen- 
tence,”’ the “Complex Sentence,”’ and “Quotation Marks”’ the last three 
units in the sequence. 

MARGARET SOUTHWICK 
Gary PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
Gary, INDIANA 


t Corrective English. By David Lee Clark, Corrie Walker Allen, Carrie Belle 
(Sterrett) Harrell, and Mary Jo Popplewell. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1932. 
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DISCOVERING POETRY 


Elizabeth Drew prefaces her book, Discovering Poetry,’ by saying that 
it is really an expansion of that paragraph on genius in Wordsworth’s 
Essay Supplementary to the Preface which ends with the statement, 
“Therefore, to create taste is to call forth and bestow power.” Her book 
is such an expansion, it is true; but it is much more than that. It will be 
welcomed by the reader who is in the habit of going directly to the poet 
for his pleasure and profit; it will be of inestimable value to him who pre- 
fers a guide to the way of delight that is called poetry. “It is only the 
reading of poetry which can teach the love of poetry,” writes Miss Drew. 
“Tt is quite possible to have a genuine taste for poetry with very little dis- 
crimination about it..... But to have both enthusiasm and discrimina- 
tion is surely the best of all.” 

Her definition of genius, her distinction between poetry as communica- 
tion and as expression, her conclusions about the continuity of poetry 
lead her into a discussion of the “new poetry” that culminates in this 
question: ‘‘For thousands of years there have been men and women who 
have seen and felt experience in the form of poetry: for thousands of 
years there have been men and women who have been vitalized and 
soothed and enraptured by the communication of that poetry. What is 
our little pinpoint of an age that it should interrupt and block that mighty 
flow?” 

Miss Drew’s sheer delight in poetry shines from every page, a delight 
that is contagious in its sincerity and intensity. Her keen appreciation 
has produced a book that is unique, yet she can understand “the multi- 
tudes who are sustained and comforted by quotations.”’ She tells us “that 
there is no need to be superior about the value of quotations on the wall.” 
One is sure that if the author were to turn teacher, she would begin 
“where the student is.”’ 

She would have us remember that the reader is as important as the 
poet—or the poem; her comment upon the reader’s participation in the 
“experience”’ of the poem reminds one of a similar emphasis in Sesame and 
Lilies. 

“The weakness of many modern poets lies in their asking too much of 
she writes. “Poetry is inevitably becoming a very 


the common reader,” 
exclusive cult for very exclusive people.” Perhaps; yet it is to be hoped 


* Elizabeth Drew, Discovering Poetry. W. W. Norton. $2.50. 
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that Miss Drew’s book will delay the coming of such an era by making 
poetry, ‘as of old, a common heritage.” 
OtcA ACHTENHAGEN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
A World Begins. By Skariatina. Harrison Smith. 

A Russian countess escapes through horrors and hardships from post-revolution 
Russia to England. After her recuperation she spends a year as governess in a ridicu- 
lous midwestern American home, becomes a realtor, and later a shop girl. Born and 
reared in luxury, she exhibits remarkable ability, perseverance, and skill. 


After Such Pleasures. By Dorothy Parker. Viking. $2.25. 

These eleven short stories exhibit their characters practically without explanation 
or comment. ‘‘A Young Woman in Green Lace” does with words all that words can do 
and imply, and the depth of emotion probed by ‘‘Horsie” is the depth the reader is 
capable of feeling. 


America Through Women’s Eyes. By Mary R. Beard. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The book is misnamed. By means of diaries, journals, and letters of pioneer women, 
their part in every phase of frontier life is established. But after that the editor writes 
most of the narrative, presenting the work of representative women from every walk of 
life, and tracing the gradual emancipation of women. The more subtle influence of 
women and their accomplishment in co-operation with men is almost ignored. 


Homecoming: An Autobiography. By Floyd Dell. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 


A novelist tells the story of his life and the experiences through which he developed 
his philosophy of life. It is a moving and convincing biography, remarkable for its 
frank, sensitive style, and particularly noteworthy in its restrained and kindly treat- 
ment of persons and personalities. His faint but ever growing wish for security and 
permanency is appealing. As a study of a shy young boy and ambitious literary youth 
struggling through poverty, and with a hint of mother complex, it should be valuable to 
everyone interested in young people. 


The Curse of the Wise Woman. Lord Dunsany. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 


A novel of Ireland, full of mysticism and beauty. Charles, a lonely boy under the 
shadow of political strife, loves hunting and his bog friends. With the ‘‘Wise Woman”’ 
he watches the Peat Developing Company planning to destroy the bog, and sympathizes 
with her efforts to save the sacred eerie region they love. 
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Along This Way. By James Weldon Johnson. Viking. $3.50. 

A leading Negro educator, musician, politician, writer, and lecturer tells, at the age 
of sixty-two, the story of his life. He writes simply and courageously, unconsciously im- 
pressing the reader by the friends he has made. The undercurrent of bitterness which 
the social problem constantly stirs even in the mind of so great a man is tragic. He is 
encouraged by the advancement of his race during a difficult three hundred years. He 
predicts the amalgamation of the two races to the betterment of both. 


The Book of Talbot. By Violet Clifton. Harcourt Brace. $3.50. 
Talbot Clifton became at sixteen heir to immense British estates descended through 
unbroken male line for six hundred years. After Eton and Cambridge he chose to “‘live 
dangerously” and sought adventure in Mexico, Alaska, the Arctic, Burma, South Ameri 
ca, and Africa. For sixteen years his wife, also of fine English parentage, shared his 
adventures, and after his death she wrote this lyrical biography, delightful in every 
sense. 
Entertaining the Islanders. By Struthers Burt. Scribners. $2.50. 

David and Anita met in ultra-complex New York society and by coincidence again 
in the West Indies. The plot is not new, but the pungent philosophy of Mr. Wack, who 
feels that we may have gained something in trading pre-depression security for our 
present imaginative and vicarious living, together with other minor characters and 
many dramatic situations, provides interesting reading. 

Winner Take Nothing. By Ernest Hemingway. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

Fourteen short stories in true Hemingway style: perfect, hard, cruel. But there are 
two—of small sons—in which there is a subtle feeling of hope for the next generation. 
I, The Tiger. By Manuel Komroff. Coward-McCann. $2.00. 

Ninebranch (nine stripes) is a Royal Bengal tiger captured by cruel white men the 
day his mother sends him forth to fare for himself, the day when he makes his first kill 
and meets his first love. Behind bars in zoo, circus, and movieland he studies people, 
and finds man to be the victim of many faults and vices, the most consuming of these 
being hate. This characteristic he acquires, and it leads him to sacrifice all for splendid 
and bitter revenge. 

The Conway. By John Masefield. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Log of the Mercantile Marine School Ship “Conway” established in 1859 as a train- 
ing school for British seamen. Masefield has reconstructed from newspaper accounts 
and anecdotes from the diaries of former ‘‘Conway”’ cadets the interesting history of this 
unique school. The narrative presents for the most part the romantic and charming 
aspects of a perilous calling 
Poet's Gold. By David Ross. Macaulay. $2.00. 

A collection of poems read by Mr. Ross on the “‘Poet’s Gold” program of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Some of the finest poetry written in English, selected for its 
suitability for oral reading, has been brought together in this delightful volume. Not 
only the general reader, but teachers of oral English will find this collection of lyric 
verse an invaluable anthology. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt. By Belle Moses. Appleton-Century. $1.7 


A eulogistic, popular, almost juvenile biography of the New Deal President. Neither 


A! 


admirer nor critic will gain new understanding of this interesting personality from this 
idealized portrait. 
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End and Beginning. By John Masefield. Macmillan. $1.50. 

A brief drama in verse portraying the execution of Mary Stuart. These touching 
scenes present the Scottish queen as a heroine in her last hours—courageous in the face 
of death, thoughtful of her servants, and loyal to her faith. 

Strange Victory. By Sara Teasdale. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Posthumous verse woven of melancholy and hope. Premonitory shades of death had 
closed upon the poetess when she composed these twilight poems. Admirers of Miss 
Teasdale’s work will treasure these late lyrics, which are accompanied by a portrait of 
the writer and a facsimile of one of the poems in her own handwriting. 


Shakespeare. By John Drinkwater. Great Lives Series. Macmillan. $0.75. 

A twentieth-century English dramatist presents an abbreviated study of the great 
Elizabethan, chiefly from the standpoint of the craftsman. Mr. Drinkwater devotes 
much of his precious space to a refutation of the Baconian and especially the Oxonian 
theories of authorship. A chronology of Shakespeare’s life, a study of his art and the 
stage of his day occupy the rest of the little book. There is no textual criticism. 


Macaulay. By Arthur Bryan. Appleton. $2.00. 

A brief, encomiastic biography of a vigorous personality who wrote history and 
helped to make it as an influential, conservative, middle-class statesman. The appeal to 
sympathy and personal admiration is here substituted for objective analysis of per- 
sonality and political issues. 


William of Orange. By E. J. Renier. Appleton. $2.00. 

A competent Dutch historian gives a new interpretation of the personality and his- 
torical significance of William III of Orange, later King of England. Dr. Renier com- 
bines historical objectivity with psychological understanding and illuminating study of 
a controversial subject. 


Lhe Book of Modern Letters. Compiled by Sarah Augusta Taintor and Kate M. 

Monro. Macmillan. 

Letters written chiefly by and to people with whose names and even personalities 
cultivated adults are already familiar! Letters in which the writers take neither them- 
selves nor their correspondents too seriously! Letters by clever people of our own time! 
In short, a very readable collection, and, in the ‘‘New Pocket Classics,’ quite inex- 
pensive. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
English Instruction in the University High School. By Edith E. Shepherd and 

Others, with the co-operation of R. L. Lyman. Publications of the Labora- 

tory Schools of the University of Chicago No. 4. Department of Education, 

University of Chicago, $1.50. 

A comprehensive description of the unitary organization of English courses in the 
University of Chicago High School with illustrations of instructional materials and pro- 
cedures. Provision for individualization, remedial instruction, the use of library facili- 
ties, removal of expressional deficiencies, the correlation of the social studies and Eng- 
lish in the course called ‘Community Life English,” and the opportunities for experi- 
ence in creative writing and the study of literature—the substance of the thirteen 
courses offered by the English Department of this institution—are fully presented in 
the monograph. 
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Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English. By Robert C. Pooley. Bureau of 

Educational Research Bulletin No. 14, August, 1933. 

Building upon the late S. A. Leonard’s thorough exposure of the origin of most of 
our puristic proscriptions in the dicta of linguistically ignorant rhetoricians of the 
seventeenth century, his successor cuts the ground from under many of the pronounce- 
ments in texts of the present and recent past. Pooley shows much less bias in the 
handling of his evidence than most destructive critics do. Surely textbook authors will 
hereafter be more chary of proscriptions. 


Molders of the American Mind. By Norman Woelfel. Columbia University 
Press. $3.00. 

Mr. Woelfel appears to be successful in the startling undertaking of evaluating the 
contributions of seventeen contemporary leaders in American education, with particu- 
lar reference to their social attitude. The review is critical but just. 

Wisconsin Report on English Usage....as a Teaching Problem. Prepared for 
the English Section of the Wisconsin State Teachers Association by a Com- 
mittee of Teachers. George E. Teter. $0.50 each; $0.40 each for five or more; 
cash should accompany small orders. 

A list of errors to be attacked for elimination in the elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools, and forms which should receive no class instruction on these levels (de- 
rived from such sources as Current English Usage, by Sterling A. Leonard, A Handbook 
of Current English Usage, by Robert C. Pooley, and a special investigation among Wis- 
consin teachers), with suggestions for teaching procedures compiled from the current 
literature on the teaching of English, constitute the subject matter of this valuable 
handbook, which represents the first systematic effort to incorporate recent research in 
English usage in the school curriculum. A summary of divergent points of view on 
English usage and a selected bibliography are included. 

A Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1931-1932. By Ruth A. Gray. 
United States Government Printing Office. $0.20. 

Pages 39-43 deal with studies in English and related fields. Unpublished master’s 
and doctor’s theses are included in the list. 

Fundamentals in Oral and Written Expression. Prepared by a Committee of 
Teachers—Florence M. Adams, Chairman. Seattle Public Schools. | 
An integrated course of study in English for the Seattle public schools from the 

kindergarten through the high school. The section dealing with the secondary school is 

extremely brief and diagrammatic, but embodies an advanced point of view in the 
field of English instruction. 


Proceedings of the Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the National Education A ssoci- 
ation. Vol. 71. 
Addresses and proceedings of the summer meeting of the N.E.A., including such ¢ 


interesting addresses as President Hutchins’ “Education and the Public Mind,” Presi- 
dent Frank’s ‘‘Education and the American Future,’’ Professor Barnes’s “English in 
Life and in School,’’ Professor Hosic’s address on “The Supervision of English Teach- 
ing,” and Professor John Dewey’s discussion of ‘‘Education and Our Present Social 
Problem.” 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Bible Readings in Character and Citizenship. Compiled by A. L. Morgan. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. $1.50. 
Passages from the Old and New Testaments selected for their bearing upon the prob- 
lems of character and classified according to character traits. Accompanied by illustra- 
tions from modern life. 


Essentials of Everyday English. By Florence K. Ferris and Edward E. Keener. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 


Practice exercises in English usage and syntax with text material, rules, explana- 
tions, and illustrations. Emphasis has been placed upon capitalization, punctuation, 
and vocabulary building, but the booklet, designed for grades seven and eight, also 
includes extensive drill materials on the elements of the sentence. 


A Pictured Story of English Literature. By J. W. Cunliffe. Appleton-Century. 
$5.00. 
An elementary history of English literature rather above the average in charm and 
style, and beautifully illustrated with portraits of writers, facsimiles of pages from first 
editions, and illuminated manuscripts. 


Parliamentary Procedure at a Glance. By O. Garfield Jones. Appleton-Century. 
$1.00. 


An ingenious simplification of Roberts’ Rules of Order by means of a popular device 
which enables student chairmen to locate desired information by a mere glance. Only 
the usual problems of ordinary deliberative assemblies are included, and the explana- 
tion is confined to a mere statement of procedure. 


New Junior Grammar. By Maude Burbank Harding. Noble and Noble. $0.85. 


A compendium of the principles of English grammar with examples and formal exer- 
cises for the junior high school student. Much attention is given to methods of dia- 
graming the sentence. 


English Fundamentals: A Handbook and Practice Sheets. By Don W. Emery 
and John M. Kierzek. Macmillan. $0.90. 


A practice pad containing a minimum of explanatory material and conveniently 
organized for remedial work in English grammar and mechanics. Removable exercises 
and progress tests on each of the major topics are provided as corrective or review 
material. 


International Book of Names. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson. Crowell. $2.00. 


A dictionary of the more difficult proper names in literature, history, philosophy, 
and other fields which are frequently misspelled or mispronounced. The list, compiled 
by a scientific lexicographer, includes the more important names of persons and places 
of our own day. 











CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


A survey of present-day usage in Speech and pronunciation invaluable 
to liberal-minded English teachers 


CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE is noteworthy because it shows the direc- 
tion modern English is taking. 

—Great Falls (Montana) Tribune 
If there were some way of expressing concretely the amount of benefit which 
CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE will bring to American schools, the figures 
would seem like ballyhoo to anyone not familiar with the evils against which 
the book is directed. 


—C. H. Ward, Henderson, N.C. 


$2.00 postpaid Special discount to Council Members 


ORDER FROM 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Recent Publications 


A Preliminary Study of the Interpretation of 
Bodily Expression. By WiLLIAM H. BLAKE, 
Pu.D. 54 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Communicative expression and its interpretation have al- 

ways been of universal interest. This study is one of the 

first scientific approaches to the interpretation of bodily 
expression other than that of the face; therefore it is 
original. An interesting résumé of the history of panto- 


Reversal Tendencies in Reading: Causes, 
Diagnosis, Prevention, and Correction. By 
ARTHUR I. GATES and CHESTER C. BEN- 
NETT. 33 pp. Paper, 40 cents. 

This study includes the following topics: A Study of 

**Reversals” and “‘Non-Reversals,’”’ Left-Handedness as a 

Cause of Difficulty in Reading, the Theory of Eye- 

Dominance, Mixed-Eye Dominance, the Theory of Mixed 


Eye-and-Hand Dominance, the Influence of Sex, the In- 
fluence of Visual Defects, Preventive Instruction, Diag- 
nosis and Remedial Instruction, and an Outline of Re- 
medial Work. 


Gates-Peardon Practice Exercises in Reading 
—Book V. 


Four booklets, one for each of the four fundamental types 
of reading, 30¢ each. Manual, 25¢. Specimen set, one of 
each of the booklets with Manual, $1.00. These exercises 
are adapted for use by superior fourth, average fifth and 
sixth, and below average seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
Books III and IV of this series are also available. 


mime and the inclusion of illustrative material add consid- 
erable vitality to the statistically-treated experiment. 


The Influence of Familiarity Upon Children’s 
Preferences for Pictures and Poems. By 
Marcia E. MENDENHALL and JAMEs E. 
MENDENAALL. 74 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

An investigation conducted with junior high school stu- 

dents to discover how important a factor familiarity might 

be in aesthetic preference, what type of pictures and poems 
they liked, and what scientific techniques might prove 
helpful in studies of aesthetics 


Other publications of interest to teachers of English are in press 
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